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SECURE THE PERPETUITY OF THEIR DOMINION OVER THEIR 
staves. The first was the immunity, for twenty years, 
of preserving the African slave trade ; the second was 
THE STIPULATION TO SURRENDER FUGITIVE SLAVES—OR 
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the name of persons... .. in fact, the oppressor repre- 
senting the oppressed! . . . To call government thus con- 
stituted a democracy, is to insult the understanding of 
mankind. It is doubly tainted with the infection of 
riches and slavery. Its reciprocal operation upon the 
government of the nation is to establish an artificial 
majority in the slave representation over that of the 
free people, in the American Congress ; AXD THEREDY 
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re hardened when PD eT ap () } OPPRESST XN ‘Hebrew slavery admitted that a slave was a ecrous example of your friends the English, I will ing it off to see how the child looks. Tho people, , 80,’ whispers NursoR.) Moreover, I find that the ,cheering.) Nor did he urge it ina spirit of re- 
r death, the latent it hi thu i LEO ‘= *** |man, with all appropriate baman responsibilities, | tell you what that generosity consisted of —borrow: ‘generally, think cho must be kept perfectly quiet— Rev. DreBloodhound has placed a large Bible on ligious propagandism ; the subject under consid- 


vite of their pride, 


: institution, Which 
spectfully ask him 
| begins now to see 
aman authority jg 
Bible has establish. 
rity is there, We 
one wife; that the 


From the Citizen. 


To THE REV. HONRY WARD BEECHER. 
> <p Sin—Your letter to me, in the Jnde- 

- rof February 2d, is certainly successful as 

d t of rhetoric: and [ felicitate myself on 

y hal the good fortane to draw forth so fine a 
that species of composition. 

s not, however, exactly what I looked for. 


jand made ample provision for his religious and 
civil instruetion.’ 


| Itis painful to be obliged to say that you are 
‘again mistaken. There was no provision at all, 

either ample or little, for the religious or for the 
|civil instruction of the foreign slaves of the Jews; 
jand as to their * responsibilities,’ they had, to be 
jsure, all *‘ appropriate’ responsibilities,—that is, 

such as are appropriate to a slave, and no more. 
| All their slaves (except those casual and tem pora- 


‘ing 100 millions of dollars, (which they never in- 
tend to pay.) in order to add it to the ‘ nation” 
‘debt,’ and so to take additional security agairst 
Revolution and Republicanism at home. Have 
you any such financial operation as this to pro- 
pose t») America? Or do you want to take the 
property of those citizens from them without any 
compensation? Have you considered any one of 
all these things? Oris all this Tabernacle talk 
pureront? Is it all Capital-making and cant !— 


|not agitated in the least. A few ‘ fanatics ’ think | the dear child’s chest, and is standing with his 
| wholesome friction highly beneficial—so, between whole weight upon it, ‘ preaching the Gospel.’ 


|the prying peepers-under and the frictionists, the (* Infidel!’ mutters Deacon Longprayer.) 


| plaster wl not stick. 


{ IseariotMitchell is announced. 


Now, 


| it is my opinion that the Bible was never made for 
| A vioent ring at Uncle Sam’s door-bell. Judas’ such a purpose; and in that way, it can never 


serve divinity or humanity. I believe if Parson 


| *Forshe love of ould Ireland, fetch me to Dr. Bloodhound would take himself andhis Bible away, 
‘Demoeacy. They tell me he is here. Let me set that the patient would breathe easier immediately. 


eration involved more vital issues, if truly dis- 
cussed, than any Protestant crusade—any mere 
breaking down of papal restrictions. ‘ Let us,’ 
said he, ‘ while we go abroad, also see if we have 
perfect toleration and religious liberty at home.’ 
(Applause.) If a war is to ve carried into Africa, 
the nearest point should be the most salient. (Ap- 
plause.) Icis not long since, that a reogiealll 
American woman—a pure, meek, Christian’ wo- 
man—was fined and imprisoned—incarcerated in a 
common jail, like a common felon—in a neighbor- 


attacks of y 2 i } . . . reat is Cs That i , rith- ° r on 
wh onal ls tw nv am yr y , . p< Hire eo ry slaves who were of the tribes of Israel) were oe — What is Man that he should with my tw eyes upon the swate Doctor. Sure, he is | And as to Uncle Sam’s thumb, that must be got ae alte “the deachtia © Gdaidile the caked of 
— a . ' ition Lee re, # one y 2WS pai imniv and al = Ad o® a ieee stant | . ° i . = " “ 5 Ae en 5 ° ae 
weamy was P “1 (did myself the honor to address to you eer mm iy me anne ly (ue American slaves are) | T take my leave of you now, and rise out of the |the mn to cure Hibernia—the darlint—one of ; off atonce. It would never slough off, under poul an Orthodox church, and to read the Bible. (Ap- 
atute, I will add t vents. 1 veally thought they were, Sq with rar of Chis, want I be Re yoy ura |Whole subject. What can I say to the pathetic ad- | my ow ehildhren,’ tices. Come, Nurse Radicat, let's jug away at it, |plause.) Are we called, then, first, to sympathise 
‘ . con ninds i a upposed th oe wi TONS OF 8, d be eruel. ou are)... See ieee - = . ? 4 ; tp: are ’ ares : he * Madiais’ ign lanc rae 
he convinced of the § irguments; and supposed that, if you (sog of the Pentatench, and will no more hear Jutition with whieh you conclude your letter— | Juds is ushered into the sick chamber.— | and if it don’t yield, we'll hitch on the pulleys | with the ‘ Madiais’ of a foreign land, persecuted 


purposes of moral 
t it is my duty to 
Samuel, xxi, The 
ould have neither 


{me areply, you would try to answer, 
t The course you have taken, 
idmire your prudence, even more than 


* them, 


el of me to show how my declara- 
ing isnot a crime, consists with 


Moses and the Prophets; bat, probably, you will 
see the expediency of reading a little, before you 
|rattle Moses about people's ears again. The aa- 


thoritics I cited, you call rubbish ; and you say, | 


|* you have in your library heaps of trash * of that 


* Come back to us, Jolin Mitchel—it is not yet too 
ate.’ Ah! your reverence will exeuse me : it is 
not too late, hat too early. You belong to a sect 
and a school of social reformers that I have always 
kept at arm's length. By your tongue I know 
you—yon are the men who talk about the ‘rade 


(* Thee’s Mitchell, just in the nick of time,’ whis- | of Reform, and I'll cut away at it with my sword 


pers Mrs. Kindheart; ‘we shall need another | of Truth. 
They say he has had a touch of the | every man and woman, to the rescue!’ shouts Dr. 


| wateler. 


| same disorder himself, and he will pity and he'p | Garrison. 


That thumb shall come off. Come, 


*ITaminearnest. J will not equivocate. 


| poor Africa.’ ‘We'll s2e,’ says Nurse Radical.) | J will not excuse. I will not retreat a single inch, 


only fora similar, nay, a greater offence '—greater, 
inasmuch as they had more light; they acted 
openly and knowingly ; she sinned innocently and 
ignorantly. Let us understand ourselves, and be 
true to ourselves. We are standing on free soil, 
where color is no bar to citizenship or to heaven. 


sould any man j sort. Ido assure y hat yv¢ sould find v Fics ond 
in rr > clit sini : | Sort. » assure you that you would find your |* |. alien seal chia daianda cies GE Sleds ths edie Ohi . By permitting all colors to become citizens, we ac- 
ty abolish English dominion in Tre- | account in reading’ some of them in your leisure |"? four thousand years ago,’ as if the thing that Stanls with his back towards Africa. Takes Dr. | und I witt se nearp. Ho! to the rescue! For ed P rdee tt . th aw sine 1 have the rights 
Pv answer, I pointed to some of the great- |) ours: whatis the use of having heaps of books | ™*S Yittue then were crime to-day. It is you who | | Me of thea la himself, lift his hand ROWLOE TS Chal Shey SEG MON, GOA NATE We 13s 
i 4 B - 7 +) et a ne use d Wn OUKS > wai “ * | _— » 1 ; ~ ee a s2 ay g . ‘ " t 2 ; « te 
ye, for which, see est leaters of this Republic, who, being slave- |i, 9 man's library, if he. will not vi. povitee “T ery out for the abolition of + the gallows and the | Denyeracy by the hand, presses him to his heart— | the sake of the dear old man himself, lift his hand; jof men. [Up to this point, Mr. Fyhad carried the 
t f i Ps 8 ‘ eu ne 


wbolish English dominion in Amer- 


} rose t 


the unprincipled folly of this? 


know weil enuugh where you got your new and 


barbarous, rattling guillotine,’"—two instruments, 


You 


* Lom, may you live, your Honor! You're the only unloose his clutch! See how bloated 


has al- 


audience completely ‘with him, and if the resolu- 
tion had been put before he tonehed the unclean 


D u see : Pt Si Sac . 2 without which, the planst would be uninhalitable. eet he child.’ ready b - | the fi f Liberty has died 
‘ ve interpretativ . vcakh was ante cure the child. eady become ; how the fire of Li , | put ! 
en of the sons of  muar reverenee contemplate: withoat herr Strange Interpretations of Scripture :—it was from |) he Apostle of Heman Progress and Benevo- man t cure the ch (re hogs y thing of abolitionism, it would have passed nem. 
his Cit Moe ee eee eee eee Urror. | Mrs. Beecher Stowe, (vide ‘ Key,”) who again got | **° the Apostle of Haman Frogress an oo | «Ste ain’t sick,’ growls the Doctor out of his eyes; how slow his heart beats for free- Tk Tae oy Ktasn 
Was done, and \werican colonist exacting the whole labor of | tyes, from Profesaur Stowe. who e + cies ‘Wendl lism and all sorts of moral, physical and intellectaal | * 3 3 * hi my wsle Whe aid con.; but here commenced interruptions, hisses 
S punishment was, vn slave, yet declining himself to be the | poenes or else Ravate at Ghat steals 4 perfeetibilities,—ending in loud cheers and sub- | ‘ M own darling Hibernia, I mean. Sure, | dom ; how riotous his mien, unsteady his gait. jand exclamations of dissent and approval, that 


rn to protect the 
8 oath, were slain 


f the British Parhament: baying negroes 
for his own property, yet indignant because 


It is a peril- 
ous thing, this reference forever to one’s own little 
clique and circle for authority and intellectual 


scriptions, toasts, tabernacles and trash. Come 
back to you! Why, when was L ever amongst you ! 


there’ no help for her, if your Honor gives her | For his own dear sake, unloose his murderous, sui- 
‘over. I tould all my counthrymen here, to follow | 


cidal hold! Ho! to the rescue!’ 


finally broke up the meeting in us grand a row as 
ever was seen eyen in this Tabernacle, so eele- 
brated therefor. Mr. F., 


Fovlish statesmen presumed to levy three ‘a . pos Wy » has sa une he ranks of * 1 = gc ou | ‘ . ; 3 PD, nothing daunted, pro- 
itesmen presumed to levy three pene pabulum ; the supply soon dries up: and, if you bat eve has seen memoving in the ranks of ‘ Human your Honor’s direction in every thing, and, if we | Uncle Sam shakes his fist; Parson Bloodhound | oo oded id st Preah ahd ennl hu 1 
per poand apon his tea? Peed not ask, for you itl have another Pular similitade. 1 shall like Progress’? Who has heard me blowing trampets at ; ; ie a . ¢ hol ceeded, amid storms of hisses and applause—the 
: murder. When aot anower, You dase wot tay. befiee au [eee ee cee 0 * rr itad ‘ veer ikem iyn corner of strecte?—or talking the blarney of .C&n, .¢times, get your Honor over the water to | turns pale, and trembles in his shoes; the whole | meeting being equally divided. He was persistent 
\ an r. ure ae} +S 2 you in this matter toa Greer nd bear, sucking his - § c a2 € va » * . of oe . ee . ° . ; . es 98 . . . . ° ° ‘ ag , ° fe . 
ls the land respon- Amerivan audience, that George Washington was | - : pag PeSntsDe VOat, SACEINE DIS | Herevaliam 9 Or lauding British + freedom,’ at the look # her. (Judas jingles, in his pocket, thirty | household is roused ; nothing is discussed but the jin his effort to be heard, and @uid that be defied in- 


jiolated the pledge 
ered a defenceless 


0 heaven for ven- 
ition, not eruelty; 
ld blot out of the 
lren of Saul were 
isks me—will God 
eir parents? Yes; 
.nnot define all his 
n do with us as he 
ind that if a man 
, his children will 
is body by licen- 


wr, and had no ‘ principle.’ Yet that is 

wiit you mean, if you mean anything. There- 
: ly let the subject alone lhy we 

iV t the subject alone, and by way 
r, you build me up sentenees like this, 


tl Wis 


nce you stood like some great oak, whose wide 
» was lifted up above all the pastares, 
t ry of all beholders, and a covert for a thou- 
iid Now you lie at fall 
long the ground, with mighty ruptured 
ro ragzed and uptarned to heaven ; with broken 
sand despoiled leaves! Never again shall 
ndinen predict spring from your swelling 
Never again shalleGod’s singing birds of 

liverty come down through all the heavenly air, to 
emselves on your waving top! Fallen! Up- 


rooted! Doomed to the axe and the hearth ! 
T almost feel the edge of the hateet. Wood- 


ri reren 


ud ti singing-birds. 


rest t 


| 


own paws for food in the hard weather. 

You say there is ‘an issue between me and the 
} American public.” This J did not know before. I 
kuew that there was an issue between me and a 
jsmall knot of noisy Tabernacle lecturers, who al- 
fect astonishment on finding that one, who>had 
| protested aguinst oppression, is yet unprepared to 
denounce as oppression what they, the Tabernacle 
lecturers, call by that name;—and why are shocked 
}to seea man in the nineteenth century, with no 
more exalted idea of freedom than the benighted 
| Washington had. [ apprehend, sir, that you and 
the Tabernacle men are not the American public; | 
—very far short of it indeed. But, here is the is- 
sue that you say has been raised between me and | 
| the said pablic :— | 


‘What was the liberty which you asserted for 
Ireland! Was ita liberty founded upon the inalien- 


expense of Ameriean Republicanism '—No, no. 
Cant, indeed, is strong, and the star of Hambng is 
high and calminant; but, at any rate, a man is 
not obliged to make himself at home with hunrbug, 
to fling himself into the arms of humbug, and con- 
tentedly take up house with humbug. I will never 
siy unto Barnam, Thou art my brother, and unto 
Bunkum, Thou ari my sister and mother. Neither 
will Tsay unto Beecher, Thou art my pastor and 
master. 
Once more, and finally, adieu, 
JOUN MITCHEL. 
New York, February 7th, 1854. 


[2a A hundred newsp2pers have simultaneously de- 
nounce! John Mitchel as the basest of the base, for his 
execrable sentiments on the subject of slavery. 


We | 


pieces of silver—a keepsake from Mrs. Sippi.) | case of poor Africa. 


Willyour honor go? A little * material aid’ will 


| 


There is hope as long as there is life. There is 


/make your Lordship our everlasting benofactor. 'a God in heaven—yes, a Father on earth. Take 
It's ait o” my power to do anything more for the| courage! the child shall recover from this very 
darliit myself, as I am serving under General) hour. Hb! to the rescue all! 

Quatlebum, who, I hope, will pay up in the best | 


Alabma eurreney. Your Honor has a power of 
knowkdge, if you would jist step over the water. 
There’ Dr. John Bull, who knows as much as two 
fools aad a madman, has been physicking the baby 
this many a year, to no good; and she is jist on 
her lastlegs, if your glorious Honor can’t attend 
to her.’ 


‘I hear,’ says Dr. Democracy. ‘Good morning.’ 


} 
} 
} 
| 


| 


*Tlo ! every true and living soul, 
To Freedom’s periled altar bear 
The freemin’s and the Christian’s whole, 
Tongue, pen, and vote, and prayer ! 
One last great battle for the Right,— 
One short, sharp struggle to be free ! 
To do is tos l—our fight 
Is wagel in Heaven's approving sight— 


The smile of God is victory!” 
H. 0. S. 








A PERTINENT SPEECH. 


terruption, and challenged controversy—that the 
hissing of geese once had done good in ancient 
Rome, but that it never did any harm ; and that 
he would wait until they got through. Te an- 
nounced this ina clear and stentorian voice, and 
finally got a hearing. Mr. F. had placed himself 
in the most elevated and conspicuous plaice in the 
fabernacle—being in the gallery, directly behind 
the Speaker's desk—to which spot the audience 
now crowded in great numbers—some with mut- 
tered threats, and others with words of encourage- 
ment ; neither of which, however, appeared to af- 
feet the speaker a whit. le kept his ground an- 
moved and undismayed, and after a while, again 
proceeded.] He continued—We believe also (or 
profess to) that a knowledge of Christian princi- 
ples and duties is of the first importance to all 
men, and this i hers upon us the duty, particu- 
, 
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notion a beautiful 
| the shape of an 
. Barker, not con- 


o Bible, ind sme to make peapl ive that American Slavery is |' 8” inalienable right to life, liberty, and happi- | the right ground—an utterly impregnable ground ; ‘Sick, James? What do you mem! .. | rights of conscience and of religious worship,and to bury midst. Whether cemeteries have not been closed 
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P ’ ratlength. I followed you into the Penta- fuunded on the right of the strong to oppress the | fanatics howl! "--Syracuse Nter silted ear: =e _ __e- ae ‘ ° | Garden notoriety, presided on the occasion. Letters | ing, as far as it went ; hut, in starting a great : 
touch, and showed that vou did not read those five |Weak!’ T imust confess that [ do not understand ware of Iscariot’s fate! Beware ! | were read from Edward Everett, D. D. Barnard, R. C, | crusade like this, it was all aeT aca” bets toe 
* Tuesday. books aright. [demonstrated that there were no |the dialect. Therefore, I dechne to impale my- Exit Judas with a whip in his hand ind a shil- Winthrop, Abbott Lawrence, and others, in terms of basis broad enough to cover the whole ground. : 


he discussion last 
ifal exhibition of 
ered or sanctioned 
i to a modern in- 
to some of those 
of stating the 


ir men went into 


You have a di » to Moses, at whieh I do not 
wonder. You say, ‘let Moses sleep.’ Then why 
that legislator in your Leeture’ It 
awakened him. To order 


yu cite 


was your reverence tial 


is at all, and no tendency to abolition, 
ntion of it, either rapid or gradual. 

S) Moses has become tedious to you. You beg 
stum ling over the reeords of rude 
But, pardon 
it Was your reverence who stumbled, and you 
vit sufficiently grateful tu me fur picking you 


noe tat 


I wit to keep § 


four thousand years ago.’ 


| 
| 


jnever understand ine. 


Tam sorry that I can render them 
no assistance. I am sorry that I can render them 
no assistance. As to the first question, [Tam not 
aware that every human being. or any one, has 


Are they? 


What liberty it was that Luaspired to for Ireland, | 
it would be useless to tell you again—you would | 
And it would only disgust 
you if I were to refer to the rude ages again, and 
tu say that it was just the sort of liberty—no bet- 


'ean Slavery, upon whie't so many small minds have 


heen misled. Say they, * We deny that it isa 
crime, or & Wrong, or even a peccadillo, to hold 
slaves, to buy slaves, to sell slives,” &e. This is 





c “4 r > 
self upon that horn also :—to your pair of ques- T Hi '? | | B kK R \ T ) | 
tions I am coutent to answer, NEITHER. } 4 4 De Ve oe ( e 


THE ‘MODEL REPUBLIC. 
A Scene from an Unfinished Tragedy. 


, 


Tn Uncle Sam's ‘ big house ’—almost continent- 


gore you here. You are just in good tine to help) ™'Y then be deemed proper to secure the influence of 


us nurse dear little sick Africa! She is sorely 


pressed for breathe !’ 


our National Gevernment in the promotion of the prin- 
ciples of Religions Freedom, and especially in the pro- 


She's tection of American citizens in the enjoyment of their 


lalah under his arm, on his way to Alatama, sing- congratulation and encouragement. Hiram KetSham, 


ing— 
| ‘If Thad a nigger what wouldn't wirk, 
Woulin’t [ give him a d—1 of a jer? 


Heigho for a good fut nig!’ 
Poor little Africa ! 


Thy beseeching eyes, thy 


j 
} 
} 
' 
} 


Rev. Dr. Baird, Prof, Crosby, and Rev. Mr. Kirk, of 
Boston, were among the speakers. Just befure the ad- 


journment, the following instructive scene took place, 


| as deseribed by the Express—in which the mask of hy- 


pocrisy was bravely removed from the faces of the ac- 


}consideration, also, whether the natural rights to 
|decent sepulture (which even savage races respect, 
and which no ordinance of State or Church can 
contravene,) have not been outraged in our own 


Let it be as broad and Catholic as the principles 
enunciated in the resolution—as broad as human- 
jity and Christianity—for Christianity is humanity 
jintensified. [During the delivery of the preceding, 
the interruptions were frequent—the audience 
clamorous, some hissing and others applauding. 
rhe officers of the meeting and a score or more of 
others, who occupied the platform, begged of Mr. 





4 Pos ‘ ke the Bible lie’ (w 78 “rand no worse—-which the veholding Corcy- | .; . ey ‘ Tia. chitd i P sks pits 
depressed to the You say, | ‘make the Bible lie’ (whatever | eT am certs tne sla eholding Corey | wide—poor little Africa lies low. The child is uplifted hands, thy wail, thy writhings, thy wan | tors who took part in it :— F 66 Geatat. and he told them that he wodld “eocn 
 wlahite, sedéte that means); but you have not shown me where |Tans asserted against Corinth, and the slave- | iil , in tae bieathientenes | : f . to desist, and he told them that he would 800 
his hands bebind orhow. Lsiy that vou falsify the Bible: and [ | holding Corinthians fought for against Rome, and | ¥¢ty #l—muceh oppressed in her breatuing—long- | and wasted face, how long, how longshall these) Mr, W. J. A. Fuller arose, amd craved the in- |do so, as he did not desire to injure the object of 
, and, passing & have shown you where and how. it seems to me, j the slavelvldiag Americans wrang from the Eng- | ing for a full inspiration, for a free breath—very plead? dulgence of the audience fora few moments, while |the meeting. The noise now increased to such an 


zied him to death. 
reds of spectators 


», that your avoidanee of the subject is an ad- 
rthat you did really misrepresent the Mo- 


i lish. 


It was National Independence. 
|} Bat Lam tired of the subject. 


And T do not be- 


| 


| sick at heart@lier ringing cough of distress star- 
|tles every compassionate soul, Christendom over. 


| Enters Dr. Thomas B. Kindheart, low beaming | he read a resolution which he had prepared, and 


which he eonsidered germain to the occasion, and 


extent, that it was impossible to be heard. Mr. 
F, made ineffectual, though persistent efforts to 


: : bas 4° | from his eyes for tt sar sick child. adly : ; “ | par . . . 

interfere; and, to siic liw, ty support the abolition ticket. Is it not {lieve that any single individual really sees the | Her | d teed cheiéke awakon the +@ mm his eyes for very ax oe Tow gladly to the subject under consideration. speak amid the lull of the storm, appealing to bis 
° : j ° . © e ° | ‘4 fi ag Le *KS awé > saw, a” — . ° . i a : P re Po , 

od up and made isiime!t Do you thiak sacha deed can be atoned |least inconsistency in my sentiments or behavior. | er low moans and agonized shrie | would he relieve her! His heart achesas he sees) ‘The Chairman objected that it was not in order, Jiearers in the name of reason and of justice, to 


left a widow and 
he ringleader in 
‘movement in au- 
1y warrant of the 


for by a tirade like the fullowing, addressed to me, 


thriuing as itis 


‘T cannot | 


main 


ide from myself that there yet re- 


s for you a dismal age, a desolate and cleer- 


| the whole controversy is fictitious and factitious . 
jitis an affiir of tickets and platforms. You seem | 
jto think it a small matter, sir. to exasperate your | 
| fellow-citizens of the South by unmeaning vilifi- | 
jeation; nothing to shake the foundation of the 


;sympathy of Cossack and Turk. 


| wisdom. 


Poor little Afri- 
! The child is very ill. What shall be done? 
The Do:tors consult over her case with varied 
Dr. Free Soil shakes his head till the 


ca 


| her labored breath, and hears that stridulous | whewen aie 


!cough ; calmly and carefully he examines the case, . 1 7 
: ; that he did not wish to be misunderstood ; that he 


| then renders diagnosis thus— 


Mr. Fuller appealed to the audience, stating 


: as ‘ | did not desire to place himself in a position of an- 
| ‘Ido really think this is not a peculiai case. It taronism to the objects of the meeting, but, on the 


pass his resolution. The audience was not hushed 
into silence until the speaker declared solemnly 
and earnestly]—In the name of God, then, (ba 
stilled now and disregard this plea if you dare!) 
In the name of God and humanity ; in the name 





hectares 4 Pro - : | noliti wder flies in obscuring clouds, and says¢ . ‘ . " ‘  +hat God ahor a eit ‘ 
man was Arthur less slitade of infirmities. Time, that would have | Union; nothing to podr diseredit upon Republican- | political powder flies in obscuring clouds, and ‘YS@ is croup or guinsey; by no means uncomumn. It is contrary, that he endorsed its action; thatthe au- {of that God above us, laying bis requirements 
act ° “ > 2 ; . . ied . - ° * . ° . . Pa | r > > by « 
shouts agd 8p carried you onward, garlanded with achievements |isim itself. and to insult your own grand country, | be ean donothing but keep the disease from spread- la very bad disease, I know; often fatal. There dience had given unmistakable evidence of their | Upon us; lo the name of that humanity around 


ured infidel pity ! 
:.? Poor Spring! 
nds bound bebind 
object of symp? 
ill you blot out 
‘on the infamous 
given to the poor 


lf 
vortiy of a man living for men, and surrounded 
‘ gonial sympathies of loving hearts, now, 
t you toa polar solitade, without. love, or 
yr, or pity, or honor, You will sweep 
i upon a dark current, like an ever-rolling 
horg, that, rolling and resounding ever so mach, 


vis " > } . © ] : 
L4ihs Do ‘Ss nV Chiang a nuace 
rest by inging place. 


fe! It does a man good ta hear you, in 
al, melodramatical, and merely Barnam- 


trhetori 


| whil » you lay your disloyal incense at the feet of | 
| the cruel, canting, English Government—provided 
jonly you can win some sanctimonious votes for the 
| great gospel of Free Soilism, and can get yourself 
land your literary cirele patronized and patted on 
jthe back by the treacherous and brutal British 
|Press. Yes; J find your abolition to be not only | 
jnonsense, bu! treason, Kaglishmen come over here 
jas its apostles, and it has on it the slime and trail 


| writes, ‘Recipe, Wilmot Proviso, 
| Mr. Ballot-box, the aputhecary. 


Ile will try to get it out of the district of the 


ing. 


‘head, and then, he hopes, the trouble, thus cir- 


cumscribed, will gradually wear itself out. He 
* and sends it to 


‘Poh!’ says Dr. Webster, * there is no neces- 


sity fur administering that. The disease can't 


| spread. The temperature, the vital energies, all 


}are some physicians who recommend and adopt 
| the hervic treatment in such cases. I adnire them 
for it; but I can’t follow it. I don’t dare to. 
| prefer the emulsive treatment. 
ease, poultices.’ 


‘Thank you,’ whispers Africa, as Dr. Kind- 
|heart’s benevolent face passed out. 


| 


appreciation and approbation of the sentiment em- 
bodied.in his resolution, by the applause with 
whighthey had reecived the concluding portion of 


I the letter of Hon. Robert C. Winthrop ; that part 
I advise, in this of the speech of the Reverend gentleman from 


Baltimore, whervin he had stated that he believed 
in the good old social Kentucky doctrine, as he 
styled it, and which he thus defined— The right of 


Anxious every one, no matter who, what, or where he was, 


jus, bound tous by a relationship which nothing 
jcan sever or annul, I respectfully, but earnestly, 
urge the passage of the resolution. 

When Mr. Fuller concluded, the Chairman put 
}a motion to lay the resolution on the table, but the 
'¢haos of confusion, and the incessant noises were 
|so great, that we could not judge whether it pre- 
jvailed or nut, though we believe that it did. 
Hereupon the meeting broke up in the greatest 
leonfusion : numbers crowded around Mr. F., some 


t to their long istic point of 2 heen iq theeemen® Me jof Exeter Hall. And do you believe that the ex- ‘ : a * | friends bend over the sick child, seeking aid from, to have fair play ;’ that extract from the Constitu- 
en of sag) OF VIEW. HOS WHOTS 18 Se CEN 0 | terminators of Ireland, the roughshod riders of In- | the laws of nature and the will of God, are against | every quarter tion of the State of New York, which had been jto congratulate and some to censure ; and the ex- 
e solemn hour _ ey you to call names at thte outrageous ldia, the armed speculators in Chinese lives, sin- litsextension. It can’t spread.’ | Pig ! 4 in 4 for Dre Garri 1 whi quoted, and also, that passage in the remarks of icitement became so Intense, the speaker arguing 
with such pity, se Another time, you compare meso Hercules ‘cerely wish for the liberty of any being, anywhere| « 4 ,0,!° shout the popalace and presses. | ly don't you send tor Dr. Ssarrison = | WAIS- | another speaker, who had said, with so great em- po position and justifying his course with the offi- 
. no pity to these tog Careads ; and again, good Heaven! what under the sun! Do you think the English cam BEERS : pol 2, | pers Nurse Radical, at the bedside. fee, | phasis of language, and earnestness of manner, 


laws of God and 
¢ needs no divine 
in himself,—hes 
ppose this light 
[Loud applause 
ight out; there 
o love, no trans 
cience, and what 
within himself 
in murdering t 


45 = 
is rrowfully, we must leave you, like some 
Hilse and hideous image, around which, for the 
I ‘nt, chattering priests of oppression have 

ried Incense, but suon to be east out, even by 
them, a detested and desecrated idol, forgotten of 
men, and remembered only of vermin-lizards that 
crawl darkling beneath the twilight of poisonous 
Weeds that yrow and twine about it.’ 


} 


w, Talso could find comparisons in the vari- 


jabout this whole question of American slavery, | 


other power has such mortal jealousy and fear ! | 


‘Exeter Hall shapes its balmy benevolence in the 
form of a wedge, to drive between North and 
South; and you, reverend gentleman, hammer 


lsave as a machinery for breaking up the great Ke- 
| publican confederation, whereof England and every | 


| 


j 


*Hear him! He isa God.’ 
Poor little Africa ! 
counted, it tells a diferent story. The disease has 
spread into. the very region the * godlike ’ prognos- 
ticated it could not g9. 
Dr. Democracy is called in—that old, respecta- 


jupon that wedge with all your might every time | blo and popular physician—who took his degree 
you thump your cushion, and the British Press | (which was written and exeeuted in blood) on the 


‘eries, Bravo, Beecher! 
Between the Northern and Southern Sta 


tbe of | fourth of July, 1776. He puts on his compro- 


The next time her pulse is | 


| but a quack.’ 

‘ He’s an Infidel, too,’ says Deacon Longprayer. 
| * Well, they say he has a way of his own, in 
| these cases, which will work wonders,’ replies 
| Nurse Radical. ‘ It was tired by John Ball, when 
“his little West India had the same disorder, and 
i she began to get well right off. J should send for 
| Dr. Garrison.’ 


‘Oh! no,’ says Goody Holdback ; ‘ he’s nothing * This is a glorious country, 


{ 
} 


\ 


because we have an 
open Bible and no one dare shut it.’ Mr. F. eon- 
tinued, that he knew it was not exactly orthodox, 
to break in upon the arranged programme of ex- 
ercises, and he had, therefore, waited very pa- 
tiently until every speaker had got through and 
the business of the meeting was finished. before he 
had obtruded himself upon its attention. He 
warned the audience against committing the same 
error themselves, that they had reprehended in 
others, and insisted upon his right to be heard. 


cers of thé meeting, the speakers of the — 
jand a half dozen others at the same time; an 
;knots of other disputants having taken up the 
|matter on their own hook—that the lights were 
extinguished while the contest of words was going 
on, (cries of ‘a d—d abolitionist,’ *a white nig- 
ger,’ * pnt him out,’ * down with him,’ etc., inter- 
mingled.) with every prospect of its speedy termi- 
nation in a regular kuock-duwa and drag-out ar- 
guament. 

The putting out of the lights somewhat cooled 
the ardor of the windy combatants, and those who 





. ous kingloms of natare for you, Mr. Beecher. this Republic, L apprehend, there is but little real | mise spectacles, takes a pinch of eicutes. snuff, and | «Any port ina storm,’ says Father Midships ; He stated that the report of this meeting would had not already made a hurried exit in fear of a 
jong with a light And L hove a mind even to try your own style,and conflict of interest or feeling. The questions of | examines the patient. * There is nothing the mat- |. nie the dicen! Eeneials ee ad Sat forth to the world as the spontaneous expression broken head if they remained, quietly dispersed. 
Chow I have tuken a jesson from you—as | State policy and Territorial arrangement which ex- ter with her,’ says he ; ‘ her bre ithing is perfectly | cojecipays : P ap : P of the people of New York, and that he was de- 
tous: Lama rolling and res munding iceberg of ist, would, as I believe, settle themselves, if you ? : | pose you send for the ‘ quack. | Sirous of testing their nerve and their sincerity in SOUTHERN SPIRIT. 


e revelations of 


the Polar secs—very well, You are a Geyse land y second-hand Exeter Hall would tet them | | Well, let’s have hi the action they would take upon his resolution. . + . f South- ia 
. b ; 8 ery Ci... ‘ . eyser or (anc your secon wand xeter a p ‘ rem E ‘ i : ° s ; ’ ave him. i + fi = 4 * The Richmond (V a. Exraniner says of Sou ; 
the introdectis 8 Spring, copious enough to keep the world [alone. Whatever bitterness has mingled itscif Lord made it. I don t desire to see her in better _ Enter Dr. Garrison. How tenderly he looks at He urged his point with force and pertinence, until |. meinbers, in Mag erie with the Nebraska f 
him to show! in hot water.” T may be like a dead tree; but what |with the controversy, you and the Conventicles| condition. She don’t need any medicine, except | the suffering child ! ne audience eared ye we. aver to his i ant bill :-— 

. thing 1! your reverence is very like a whale—a w if | have infuse is drop. When we hear | : : 3 k.? ; ¥ ; ? é was interrupted with loud and general cries o : P 
snchee aT the blow M rence Is very like a . bale a whale of jb nae infused the Pe United a Se te tw ed the ail of birch. Set her to work. | * What do you think of her, Doctor? Will she! « oo on *— go ye 13s tek ee have . resolution,’ |. ‘Let us show no quarter to backwardness or ‘ 
-hich without it, , Sor spouting species—bluwing and (a Mr. Wade, in tae Unjted States Senate a ash P little Afriea, who can jast breathe enough | . 4 £ A hesitation among our own people upon this ques- be 

; fpuuting as if you meant to quench the stars! jington, howling about Nebraska being made a nser Parse neko Y nak dhol he done fer | Fecover !” asks Mrs. Kindheart. _ Mr. Faller then read the resolution, which was a 4 Tak ‘oe are aad quarter, without i 
sak R ‘er, indeed, you are the Great Sea-Serpent, |: Sudom and Gomorrah,’—uttermg dismal proph- | to groan out her agony—wahat sha : ‘I should like to remove that poultice, and ex- | interrupted two or three times by tumultuous ap- judge or jury, the Southern traitor that lags now. i 
ght ne" - ie mv ~~ mythical fish—who disporteth ees, like oe rob ao Spears <7 a her! bc tak’ ei eet ts ‘amine her throat and chest,’ answers the Doctor. | P*™S*- ‘Let us recognize our true friends at the North, of f Be 
MEESEL DOGIOPS 1? eyes vo ronde € > i | Di . i } j f s - ° ° . . i H +f, ; 
red. pire’ mow te dake f wondering mariners, woe a man’s wee " me — nego eu | Dr. Colonization recommends that, as soon 48 | (v1.4 Radical takes it off.) Dr. Garrison's face | Resolved, That, while calling upon our government | whatever party or classification, embrace them cor- i 
san be no . Starvoard, again to port, and no man jall round from the North and Wes aOIe | the natiett breathes freely, she be sent to Liberia. | , > ak ae : to exert its influence in behalf of the right of Ameri- | gially. and treat their encmies as Our enemies. us 

-s, nor he what knoweth where to have him. He esteemeth iron |heavens would be lighted up with fires’—and so | ~ I reg . Chnishi > aie Ce | Sobers with amazement, frowns with indignation, | 45), citizens to freedom of religious conscience, and the | yy ok Mecians =" ee bf 
nys, « think, ‘s straw, and the arrow cannot make him flee. |forth—the man is speaking the language of the (+ 1f—[ could on _—— Seay Beep en” | at the revelation. privilege of worship and sepalture acgording to their if Borthem ” this epirit about oe ogg a se I 
what © lie lasheth the sea with bis tail, and all the morn- | Tabernacle: he is inspired by the Conventicles: |child.) He can do nothing Gill this epreseen | «What is the matter, Doctor?’ religious faith, whea travelling or sojourning in foreign | had Dut a nan la ebook ever be = od with E 
co of the # 'z papers of the universe rescund with the splush | he Beecherizes.. If there be any cloud impending | removed. She can carry the Gospel to those poor ‘This i i et lands, this meeting also pledges its earnest endeavors, | of liberty. WOUlE 28K ce cursed Wi 4q 
rested, and say® thersut No fisher, of woman born, shall put a /over the basiness, it is the dreary cloud of fanati- heathen ;—and he slyly tips the wink to General “ ae ie, ar iar case. : and ealis upon the government t exert its influence, ta slavery! 

l conveys Sok between his jaws: no mortal eook shall cut }eism, whieh has shadowed many a noble cause, y je i ‘ * * Dr. Kindbeart said it was not peculiar ; on ¥ 4) secure the same rig’ nt ne privi ege to American citl- wr 
Dewatifal hia up for ever : on his crest sits hamwbug showed land broken many a glorious confederacy betore Quattlebum, who whispers— That's the piysic, common case of croup,” says nurse.’ rapt preserons the United re nya a to provide that b 9 ae nap Pr reg Bar pa 
| from his mana he shyketh | oe ‘ peek ky 77 . 3 i 7 4 it shall not be an imprisonable, nor in any way a crim- {held a meeting, Hiday mgot, and passe 
prea in - is man he shaketh boundl - Bonkum, aud (now. Whatare these toul-nouthed Puritans, that Doctor : ’ ag | 4 « And advised poultices,’ added Mrs. K. cat on 'elell iaitibe fee Americans, of either sex, in any |olutions against the Nebraska bill, They also took 
-Coontor of 1? ‘is convoluted spires there lurketh Capital / they should presume to curse, with all the curses; Meanwhile, the oppression at the heart an : «1 | part of the United States, to uidhithe precepts and {measures to call a meeting of the citizens of 

” sce "tis as cane : iGeci 2 : rh cn fee 4 ps, ’ * $ ’ y shied 
is weary v—ls Use ‘. all thie es - : ti phe ' aa Shea ‘lense oat ane amas ine pean “ys aie tangs ineresene. Mapatrons, ugly showenne hones _acen t tacts oe ee Pty ag pe : practices of Christ to the members of their households, | that Congressional District, withoat distinction 
t my © questi = Ya a eels bebe won . ane SF SS an i oat ae a robbery, out, full of acrid, loathsome pus—the nauseating find, after removing the poultice and examining the! without regard to color, occupation or family relation. | of party, to be held at Dedham.—Commonwealth. 
a ee po of your eloquent letter'to me. In one indlinee And does it ever vecur to you to consider wheth- | efflavia of which, scent Uncle Sam's whole house, / throat and chest, this, peculiar state of things: Mr Fuller said he did not urge his resolu- | Farr River. The citizens of Fall River, without 
? li ? \__2 308 lose sight of your prudent reserve, and jer those Suuthern planters can liberate theirslaves!| and threatens dissolution of the family. The | Uncle Sam has got his hand round Africa's neck,| tion in a sectional or factious eng ug distinction of party, held a meetin oper 

— Ihave - ‘ure Upon an actual assertion, Bored to death, | Whether the slaves wish it—whether, if they did, | whole household is in danger. Something must be | pretending the greatest affection ; but pressing his claimed this in foto. If a ancora iM had » |evening the 6th instant, to oppose the Nebris 
sp! “Sed are by Moses and the Prophets, it is stil |it would be good for them, or fur those who would OP 1 A HGP ate, hat | is t he made for religious liberty, let 1 as jhill, and appoint d a Commi.tve to report reso- 

se @tident moa ts ~ 8 gee : . done. Dr. Webster and Dr. Democracy consult. | chum) with all bis might over her trachea, so that er Ang. is discipl 4 - : h E 
Long ‘ent you wish to make allies of them: and thas | bave vbe misfortune to be their neighbors instead eee aalite Ph - ~ | broad a8 Christ's injunction to his disciples. (Ap- |lations. Hon. N. B. Borden, L. Lapham, Esq., 
you say, by way of contrasting American with |of owners! Have you considered tne condition oi Chey agree to wrap the patient in a Finality Pias- | not a puff of free air can enter her lungs. This plause.) ‘Go ye into all the world and preach the | Dr. Hooper and others, took part in the diseussion. 
Lebrew slavery, Hayti? Of Jamaica! And if you urge the geu-|cer, But it won't stick. Somebody is always pull, |is the cause of croupy symptoms. (1 told you | gospel unto every creature.’ (Loud and prolonged | Phe meeting was adjourned for one week.—Iid. 
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natural; her countenance healthy—just as the 
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From the Dedham Gazette. 


DOUGLAS AND HIS PLOT AGAINST LIB- 
ERTY. 


Of all our public men, §. A. Douglas, the Mis- 
sissippi slaveholder and Illinois Senator, stands 
pre-eminently the most dange:ov's demagogue with 
which our country is cursed. Possessing an intel- 
lect of the highest order, combined with inordinate 
ambition and an almost total absence of moral and 
potitical principle, he oceupies the position, and 
presents the appearance, in the United States Sen- 
ate, of agreat moral carbuncle. With a mendacity 
anparalleled in the history of American statesmen, 
and an effrontery that would bring a blush of 
shame upon the countenance of the most brazen- 
faced villain, this libel upon humanity, who dis- 
graces a seat in the National Senate, deliberately 
proposes to trample the rights of millions in the 
dust, to violate the most sacred obligations and 
‘compacts between the two antagonistic sections of 
the country, and to establish slavery—that night- 
mare of our country—over a free territory, twelve 
times as large as the State of Ohio. His arguments 
in the recent debates in Congress, in support of his 
diabolical scheme, are well worthy the source from 
whence they emanated, and would disgrace any 
verinedly known man-hater of which we have any 

istory. We can conceive of but one parallel in- 
stance, and that, the argumerits of Satan to his 
satellites, inthe Pandemonium which Milton paint- 
ed, upon the question of extending the black do- 
Main of hell over the smiling heritage of the Son of 
God. With similar objects (personal power at the 
expense of human wretchedness) we may well con- 
ceive of a similarity of arguments made use of by 
these two worthies, in defence of their equally in- 
fernal plots against God and humanity. In one 
respect, we think Senator Douglas out-Satans Sat- 
an. For with all his duplicity and presumptuous 
scoundrelism, we do not believe the fatherof liars 
urged as an argument forthe extension of his 
authority, that it was right—that it would be con- 
ducive of more happiness and prosperity to the 
realm in question, than the just authority of Hea- 
ven. Here is where Mr. Douglas exceeds his great 
protetype—for he urges that slavery is ricuT, and 
declares that he ‘ can see no reason why it should 
be restricted by arbitrary lines of demarcation,’ 
and that as much right exists to establish slavery 
as to establish freedom, in any territory of the 
United States. 

Such is a sample of the arguments advanced in| 
the United States Senate—the ‘ model Republic’—| 
which has for upwards of three-quarters of a cen- 
tury been a star of hope to an oppressed world, 
glimmering in its dark political horizon! How will 
the republicans of the old world look upon this 
movement—this death-blow to human freedom— 
this utter extinguishment of the principles as well | 
as the practice of Kossuth, Mazzini, and their com-| 

atriots, in the cause of down-trodden humanity?! 
Vill such evidence of the emptiness of our preten-| 
sions to freedom aid them in. their struggle for} 
European emancipation ? will it make them envious | 
of our institutions and desirous of imitating them ? 
Will they throw off a government which only robs 
them, to say the worst, of their civil and religious | 
rights, for one which robs them of every right—| 
civil, religious, domestic, and every other whieh| 
God has bestuwed upon men? Will not the despot- | 
isms of the earth, whose bowels are rumbling as 
with hidden earthquake fires, omens of revolution, | 
death to tyranny, ag! the uprising of new-born! 
freedom, take courage at this evidence that absolu-| 
tism has able champions in this country, and that} 
they are sowing the seeds of oppression broadcast | 
over a vast territory’ How the Haynaus of Aus-| 
tria will rejoice at this consecration of a territory, | 
twice as large as itself, to legalized woman-whip- 
ping and baby-stealing! And will not the Old) 
Nicks (both of Russia and the ‘empire down below’) | 
‘grin horribly a ghastly smile’ in view of such| 
huge acquisitions to their domains? We think so; 
especially his sooty majesty, and should a diplo- 
matic intercourse ever become necessary between | 
this country and the last named empire—and which, | 
judging from the Nebraska bill, the fast assimila-| 
tion of interests and institutions will soon demand | 
—we suggest the name of Mr. Douglas as minister | 
plenipotentiary to this monarch’s court. We will) 
warrant he will be warm/y received. 

We are aware that we are using strong lan- 
guage. But we believe the case merits it. In the 
annals of civilized or barbaric legislation, there} 
eannat he foanad «a mess apbluching, bold, villaiu- 
ous project—one more self-eyidently diabolical in| 
its conception, and the manner in which it is in- | 
tended to be passed through Congress—than this 
Nebraska bill. We also believe the man who 
introduced it, and whose very existence seems ng 
nected with its passage, to be a villain of the} 
deepest dye. 





We do not say this because he is an} 
opponent of Free Svilism, merely—or because he| 
is a slavyeholder ; but because he has shown a de-| 
sire, aye, an intention of extinguishing every ves- | 
tige of freedom in the country—and because he 
contends that slavery is right both in theory and in 
practice—as much so, and even better, than the 
greatest boon of God—tiserty! If Mr. Douglas is 
right in his position, then is humanity a humbug 
and Christianity a lie, and if Mr. Douglas is not 
right, and knows it, then is he an unmitigated 
scoundrel, and deserves the concentrated punish 
ment of the universe! With no excuse, save to 
pecesenets slavery for the sake of slavery, has Mr. 

ouglas introduced that bill. He has not even the 
basest of all excuses, which the craven souls now} 
animating the Northern dough, which the people | 
of the North have sent to represent them in the 
councils of the nation, may urge in extenuation of 
their votes upon the question—that of a fear of 
administrative power. 

It is possible, however, that Mr. Douglas is 
diving for the Presidency—which bauble now lies 
at the bottom of the ‘ lowest deep,’ over which the 
putrid ocean of slavery rolls its death-crested 
waves. Away down through this slime and filth, 
which no plummet can fathom, must the Presiden- 
tial aspirant go. Douglas made a daring dive, 
and is now padding down, down, pown, beneath 
this ‘ stench of the world.’ But he'll find another 
there before him, and will lose his labor. The 
present occupant of the Presidential chair is down 
there. Like a polywog, he is at home in dirty wa- 
ter—the mire of slavery. Ile has been swimming 
in it from boyhood, and need fear no competition in 
his native element. 


aN 





— ——_  —-- -—- 


MR. EVERETT ON THE NEBRASKA QUES- 
TION. 


On the Sth inst., Mr. Everett addressed the Sen- 
ate on the subject of the Nebraska bill. His speech 
is a very clear and candid statement of the whole 
case, and puts the matter into a shape perfectly in- 
telligible to the common sense of common men.— 
His objections to the bill are manifold, and show 

retty convincingly that it was concocted ina reck- 
foes and inconsiderate manner, without properly con- 
sidering the grounds of the measure or its inevitable 
consequences. The rights of the Indian occupants 
of the soil appear not to have been taken into ac- 
count. A well-founded objection exists to the 
granting of territorial authorities of the first order 
to a tract of country like the one in question, which 
contains but 600 white inhabitants, and gave only 
200 votes in electing a delegate to Congress, and 

et according to the proposed bill is to be erected 
into éwo territories, each with its Governor, Legis- 
Jature, Courts, &e.! 

Mr. Everett further objects to the bill as being in 
fact a repeal of the Missouri Compromise of 1820, 
which he holds to be binding upon the country at 
the present day, in testimony of which he appeals 
‘to the uniform tenor of legislation on the subject 
of slavery, new States and territories, &c., from 
that day to the present time, as well as to the un- 

aivoeal declaration of Mr. Webster respecting 
what was done in the case of Utah and New Mexi-! 
co, indicating that the Missouri Compromise wes 
irrepealable. No such doctrine as that avowed by 
the Nebraska bill has ever been recognized, either 
by the legislation of the United States or the de- 
elared opinions of pablic men from that time till 
the introduction into the Senate of Mr. Douglas's 
bill. Mr. Everett speaks of the compromise of 1850, 
which he pronounced to be the wisest and most ef- 
fective measure that could have been adopted in 
that crisis of our national affairs. This work he 
would not undo if he ecould—on the contrary, he 
would stand by it, because he believes the safety of 
the country requires it. He regretted that any at- 
tempt had been made to repeal the Missouri Com- 
promise, and deprecated every movement having a 
tendency hostile to the union of the States. He 


held Northern opinions and was animated by North- 
ern feelings on the general subject of slavery ; he 
regarded slavery as an evil, but was tolerant of the 
opinions of those who diffured from him. He look- 








ed for the final extirpation of the evil, but was sen- 
sible that it could not be accomplished in a day, 
and he trusted that the evil would be ultimately 
turned to great good for Africa itself.—Boston 


Courier. 
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HENRY WARD BEECHER’S LECTURE IN 
PARK 8ST. CHURCH. 
Dear Garrisox : 

If you possess that charity which believeth a// things, 
you must have rejoiced in the prospect of the new thing 
under the sun, with which we Bostonians have begun to 
be favored. The delivery of acourseoflectureson Slavery, 
chiefly by clergymen, and those clergymen chiefly of, or 
connected with, the Beecher family, looks, far more than 
anything we have seen lately, as if the charch were now 
really coming to the help of the Lord, in the small mi- 
nority in which he has hitherto found himself. If these 
lectures shall prove indeed to be 4ati-Slavery, the aid 
will be material, and most encouraging. 

The first lecture was given by Henry Ward Beecher, 
in Park St. Church, and was heard most attentively by 
as large an audience as ever assembled in that spacious 
house. It was brilliant, eloquent, full of wit, vigor and 
point, and frequently interrupted by hearty applause, 
notwithstanding the sh-es of a portion of the audience, 
who seemed to think the solemnity of the place unduly 





-| of expediency, and not of principle, expediency will be 


sound principles respecting liberty and human rights. 
Spasmodic efforts, however zealous, against the extension 
of slavery, while its ein its pres- 
ent limits is guarantied by clergymen and moraliste, are 
@ mere pruning of the Upas tree; in Scripture phrase, 
a ‘daubing with untempered mortar.’ Until it is firm- 
ly fixed in the majority of Northern minds that a man’s 
hand, foot, head, body, cannot possibly, under any cir- 
cumstances, be more the property of another person than 
of himself, that no man has, or ever had, a right to 
ac juiesce in the existence of slavery, and that no promise 
to acquiesce in it, however solemnly made, is, or ever was, 
of the slightest binfling force, until then, I say, the North 
cannotact efficiently to prevent even the extension of 
slavery. While the whole matter is looked upon as one 


lected a2 





sure tc lead in the direction of present pecuniary profit. 

Whe Mr. Beecher said that the South imported her 
whips, handcuffs, ploughs, hoes, ministers and other 
tools fom the North, the statement was received with 
a hearty laugh by his clerical father and brothers in the 
p2lpit behind him, and with loud applause by the audi- 
enc2. Did he mean this, and did they receive it, as a 
mere pke? Unquestionably true“as the statement is, 
and suited to excite shame at the baseness of the North, 
and irdignation at the clergymen who offer themselves 
as thetools of slavery, it is just such people as consti- 
tuted the mass of that audience who hiss and clamor 
down hat very sentiment, when they chance to hear it! 
in a meting of the Anti-Slavery Society, and who then 
go away and stigmatize the speakers as infidels and ene- 
mies of Christianity. 

Whether the above statement were made in jest or 
earnest, the lecturer might well have asked himself, 
while he was yaunting the sound principle and true- | 








infringed on. 

The lecturer depicted with great power the character- ' 
istics of slavery, and its ruinous influences upon the 
prosperity of a country, specifying its relation to agri- 
culture, manufactures, and the habits, manners, morals 
and religion of the people. He also showed very ably 
how, after the first great mistake of admitting slavery 
into the federal Constitution, the slavehelders had con-| 
stantly demanded one concession after another, and how | 
their appetite had grown by what it fed on, so that the 
Missouri Compromise, the admission of Texas, the Mex- 
ican war and the Compromise of 1850 had only stimu- 
lated them now to make the most extensive and most 
impudent claim of all. The Nebraska bill, however, he 
thought, would exhaust the patient long-suffering of 
the North. The mask was now thrown off. This 
last demand was too gross and bare-faced to be| 
tolerated, and the North, which had unwillingly 
yielded these many times from love of country, 
and unwilfingness to see the Union dissolved, would | 
now arise in its might, refuse further concessions and 
make an effectual stand for freedom—as far as the new 
territories are concerned. The lecturer closed by ear- 
nestly exhorting his audience, as the one practical point 
of action now required of the North in relation to sla- 
very, to refuse to admit Nebraska and Kansas as slave 
States, and never to cease agitation of the subject until 
this point was gained. 

Although this lecture gave abundant evidence of ear- 
nestness and zeal on the part of its author, its position 
in morals was of the same half-way character with the! 





Free Soil movement in politics. Like the U. S. Consti-| soon see; but its projectors will find (if they mak the 


tution, (established to secure and perpetuate liberty, yet 
making three distinct and important provisions for the 
benefit of slavery,) it abounded in self-contradictions. 
With one breath inveighing against the enormous and 
inseparable vices of slavery, with the next it bestowed 
unqualified eulogy upon three men who lived and died 
slaveholders. Yes, amazing as it may seem, the posi- 
tion of Washington, Jefferson, and Zachary Taylor to- 
wards slavery was referred to as eminently satisfactory. 
Now, the lecturer blamed the want of sound religious 
principle, which had made so many concessions to the 
slave power, even from love of country, (which he re- 
presented as the predominating motive:) but anon he| 


declared his readiness to abandon and discountenance all 
* agitation,” and auow to slavery and the slave-trade 


undisturbed and indefinite continuance within their 
present limits, if they could be restrained from occu- 
pancy of any new territories. He ridiculed unsparingly 
the common excuse for tolerating slavery, that it is not 
a sin ‘ per se,’ and yet of necessity either took the same | 
ground himself, or else pledged his word that his own) 
clerical lips should be sealed to silence respecting that | 
sin, if it should be confined to its present immense terri- | 
torial limits. Accustomed, as an orthodox minister, to | 
preach intolerance of all sin, he not only admitted the} 
‘right’ of residents in the South to hold slaves, and even | 
to take them into the Nebraska territory, but illustrated | 
his position by a case in which he conceded the ‘ right’ 

of a young man to practise drunkenness, gambling and | 
debauchery, if they would take the risk, the one of re- | 
jection by a hoped-for wife, and the others of the non- 

admittance of Nebraska into the Union. 

It is true that Mr. Beecher assumes, and doubtless ex- | 
pects, that the unprofitableness of slavery in a restricted 
territory would brimg it speedily toan end. But even | 
if he can consent to sully his conscience by deliberate) 
acquiescence in so grossa sin, even for twenty or thirty | 
years, he should remember that profit is not the only | 
incitement to slave-holding, and that great numbers of 
people will pay largely to gratify their lust, their osten- 
tation, and their aristocratic pride. Even putting the 
matter upon the footing of profit and loss alone, and | 
assuming that with the present agricultural products of 
the South, slavery must come to an end in the time I) 
have named,is Mr. Beecher so sure that no new articlecan | 
be profitably raised from the soils exhausted by cotton, 
sugar and corn, or so sure that no cheap and easily-ob- 
tained stimulus to the soil will be discovered, to make 
the old lands still available, that he dares to Fisk a 
promise of permanent abstinence from ‘ agitation’ (that | 
is, preaching against slavery) while the present limits | 
of thatinfernal system are retained? Lhope,for his credit, 
that he may confess himself to have said this without | 
due consideration. 

Although the lecture contained several incidental ref- 
erences to the mercenary character of the Northern 
people, and the extent to which their consciences are! 
subordinated to pecuniary interests, it was clearly stat- 
ed that love of country, or in other words, a fear of the 
dissolution of the Union, was the one great cause of their! 
continued tolerance of slavery. It seems to me that Mr. 
Beecher has overlooked abundance of evidence, easily 
to be found by the seeker, conclusively proving that the 
former of these causes is the vital and efficient one, while 
the latter has been merely a decent pretence, deliberate- 
ly forged by the leaders, and repeated, parrot-like, by 
the followers of ail parties. 

The innocent and confiding assurance with which Mr 
Beecher announced that, the mask being now torn off, 
and the veil fallen, the North can no longer be cajoled, 
but will arise in her might and sternly refuse any fur- 
ther concessions to the slave power, marks a very new 
laborer in this department. Deeper scrutiny into the 
past, and a wider survey of the present, will show him 
that a real Anti-slavery feeling even (not to speak of 
principle) can no more traly be affirmed of the North 
than of the South; that the moving, influential, effica- 
cious portion of the inhabitants of the Northern, Middle 
and Western States are just as willing to acquiesce in the 
holding of slaves, as the Southern people are to hold 
them; that as long as profit is to be gained by Southern 
trade, and office by advocacy of Southern oppression, 
the active minority will so vigorously lead, and the pas- 
sive majority so instinctively follow, in that direction, 
that Southern wickedness cannot alarm, nor Southern 
aggressions stimulate, nor Southern insults kick them 
into resistance. Nebraska will foilow in the footsteps of 
Texas ; and after a little fuming, and fretting, and com- 
plaining, and threatening, boy-like, that they won’t be 
so imposed upon again, the North will again acquiesce, 
and be ready to repeat the same movements when Cuba 
and Hayti are called for. 

There is but one effectual mode of resistance to these 
movements, and that, alas! is a very slow process. It 
is the inculcation, throughout the mass of the people, of 








| perfectly satisfactory preachers for the South, e likely 


evil falls ugon us, than we are content to see fall upon 


heartedness of the North, how it happens that they still | 
furnish, as they always have furnished, whip, hand- 
cuffs and ministers for the Southern market. Will the 
manufacturers of these, and other slave appaatus, be 
very desirous to see slavery abolished and the? market 
stopped? Will the Theological seminary thatsupplies 


to make very strongly Anti-Slavery ministers fo.North- 
ern service? It is because the North has littleander- 
standing of the true meaning and value of libert, that 
she grasps so eagerly at Southern office, and sutnits so 
meanly to Southern insult andaggression. The tass of 
the people have yet to be converted to those repblican 
ideas of which they suppose themselves a perfect nd il- 
lustrious example to European nations. 

When, in the preliminary prayer of old Dr. Becher, 
I heard the petition against revolutions, I coula not 
help thinking, by contrast, of the invariable petton, 
every Sunday, of old Dr. Spring of Newburyport, ‘Dh! 
Lord, overturn, overturn and oveRTCRN, till he yhose 
right it is shall rule.” In the days of our fathers, im- 
perfect as they were, oppression was more dreaded than 
revolution. : 

The key-note of Mr. Beecher’s lecture was apyopri- 
ately struck by Rev. Edward Beecher, who, before in- 
troducing the lecturer to the audience, significanty an- 
nounced that the course then to be commenced hid no 
connection with any previously-existing assochtion. 
Whether the design of this movement is to proced, by 
finely graduated degrees, to something stronger than a 
mere protest against the extension of slavery, we shall 


experiment) that really .4nti-Slavery work will oring 
upon them an Anti-Slavery reputation. Cc. KW. 
ACRetro ng ae ed 
SPEECH OF JOSEPH BARKER, OF CHIO, 
Before the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Socety, 
Tuvurspay Evenine, Jan. 26, 1854. 





[PMONOGRAPHIC REPORT BY MR. YERRINT/N.] 


Mr. CHAIRMAN :— 
I know of no arguments in favor of freedom abroad, 
that are not equally appropriate, and that do not) 


apply with equal force, in favor of freedom in this coun- | 
be employed | 





try T brow of no argument whiek wuss 


against Ewopean tyranny and despotism, which would | 


not answer as well when employed against American) he would say, ‘ Why, the image and superscription of | 


slaveholding despotism. Every American, therefore, | 


who feels hmself at liberty or called upon to complain! please render to Victoria her own, and be quiet, if not 
| against Eusopean despotism, ought, if he would be con- | 


sistent, to complain against American despotism, | 
wherever itexists. Every man who feels called upon! 


to lift his veice in favor of European nations, and de-| 


ofman beings, than in any other race. One race of 
mmay excel every other in point of intellect, in point 
otgical power ; another may excel every other race 
ipint of affectional power; and another may excel all 
ers in matters of taste and order, beauty and neat- 
p ; and all should be spared. We ought to make it 
ocare, if we think ourselves higher in the scale of 
bg than others, not to crush them lower, but to raise 
tm higher—not to extinguish them, but to perfect 
tm ; and I hope that the time will come, when that 
tich is good in each will be diffused through all, and 
yen the universal family of man shall relinquish the 


yes, and incorporate within itself the excellences, of with the highest idea of intellectual and moral perfec- 


ery separate race, and form one great, most glorious, 
di most happy order of beings. (Loud applause.) 

{t is worthy of consideration, that those who at pres- 
é are not living for the good of their fellow-men, Still 
mire and reverence those who, in past times, have 
ted for that end. Even those who feel disposed to 
iarrel with the philanthropists and benefactors of the 
-esent day, still speak highly of the philanthropists 
ad benefactors of days ‘gone dy. Men reverence | 
oward and Penn, even when they fail to prize the same | 
-aits of character for which they admire them, in the! 
hilar chropists and reformers who are living and mov- | 
1g around them. We can all appreciate and admire) 
vhilanthropy and beneficence, when afar off, and some, 
f us even in those who are near; but are we eulti- | 
rating that in ourselves which we admire in others —| 





yarmly commend others for pursuing? In proportion, 
o our admiration for the great philanthropists and) 
yenefactors of past ages and of distant nations, should 
be our self-reproach, and the censure and condemna- 
don of our own short-comings and unfaithfuiness, if 
W: fail to be philanthropists and benefactors ourselves. 
(Applause. ) 

I yould like to say one word, before passing t other 
topics, on a subject that has already received comidera- 
ble attention here. John Mitchel comes to America and 
proclaims that he is no more an abolitionist than was 
Moses, or Socrates, or Jesus. Well, does he lay down 
the principle, then, that he is not to excel Moses, or 
Socrates, or Jesus, or go beyond them in any thing ;— 
that provided he comes up to their standard, in any 
particular, that is enough, and that he would subject 
himself to censure if he were to go beyond their stand- 
ard? If he does, he speaks without knowing what he 
says, or else with a view of deceiving others. Suppose 
he lays down that principle—that he is not bound to 
move a single step in advance of those ancient worthies 
whose names he takes in vain. If he ought not to be 
more an abolitionist than Moses, then he ought not to 
be more a republican than Moses. If he ought not to be 
any more an abolitionist than Moses, he ought not to 
be any more of a political reformer than he. Now, it 
so happens that Moses does not appear to have been a 
pure Republican, an unmixed Lemocrat. He appears 
to have had considerable reverence for the priestly ele- 
ment. Indeed, his object appears to have been to es- 
tablish what is called a Theocracy, but what, in reality 
always proves to be a system of priestly domination. 
With respect to Jesus, he took no part in politics at all. 
He seems to have been content to allow, not slave- 
holders merely, but such men as Nero, to have their 
way unchecked. When he was asced in regard to the 
duty of paying taxes tothe Roman Emperor, all that 
he demanded was to see the current coin of the coun- 
try, and ascertain whose image and superscription it 
bore. Seeing the image and superscription of ‘Caesar, 
he said, Why, you are Cesar’s subjects. Czesar is your 
lord ; the coin is his; and when he taxes, you must 
pay ;—‘ Render to Cesar the things that are Cesar’s.’ 
These were the politics of Jesus, Obey the powers es- 
tablished. But John Mitchel is not content with that. 


The current coin of the British Empire bears the image 


and superscription of Queen Victoria ; and when Queen 
Victoria demands her taxes, he ought to pay them 
quietly, unless he intends to be a little in advance of 
Jesus. (Laughter and cheers.) Jesus would say, 
‘Show me the tribute money ; let me look on your 
pence, your eLilliago, yuur halt Crowns, crowns, and 
sovereigns ;” and having seen the symbols they bear, 


Queen Victoria are on them. Then, John Mitchel, 
thankful, under her protection !’ 


(Applause. ) 


sistent. The Mormonitesin the Salt Lake Valley ask, 
like John Mitchel, ‘ Do you want us to be wiser than 


the earth, when there were no vegetables, be held up 
as the standard for all coming ages ; as well may the 
past, when there were but four-footed and creeping 
things, be held up as our model. But we are not dis- 


til you reach the period when not a single vegetable 
germ is unfolded, nor a single animal found creeping 
or crawling in the mad. Shall the ideas and principles 
of the past, be held up as the standard of the present 
and all future time? As well may the far past state of 


posed to go down in the dust, and walk on all fours. 
We look, not only higher than that which has been, bat 
higher than that which is. We aspire to conformity 


tion that we can form. Ido not despise the past ; but 
it must not rule me. We ought, when we look into the 
past, to gather all the good and beautiful traits in the 
characters of the great anid good ones, whose lives are 
recorded on the pages of history or whose deeds are) 
sung in poetry, and, leaving out all that is imperfect or | 
bad about them, frame to ourselves a perfect character, 
and make that our model. We should leave the bad, 
gather up the good, and unite it with all the good we 
see in the present, then try to heighten, expand and en- 
noble our ideas to the utmost ; and from the whole, 
form one round, complete and glorious character, and 
place that before us as the example which we should try to 
equal. Go back for our examples ! Refuse to be bet- 
ter than the men of two, three, or four thousand years | 





| 
ter than the first rude specimens of humanity. On-| 


going to the past. (Applause.) 


witted himself. My conviction is, that he will not ac-| 


complish the end he aimed at, whatever that end might 


the past. 


framing any excuse or apology for her laws, her institu | 
tions, or her conduct in any particular. [should suppose 


misgivings, or the slightest tinge of shame. I know 1 
should, if I were an American, As far as I have mec 
able, I have become an American citizen; and as soon | 
as I can, I expect to become an American citizen in full. 
I have chosen this country for my home, and, with | 
their consent, as the home of my children, and my 
children’s children. I would wish to be able to glory 
in the country of my adoption. It would be a great 
comfort to me. It is a comfort to be able to glory in a 
father and mother, in one’s brothers and sisters. We 
like to be able to hear all that can be said of them, 
without being obliged to blush for them. So in respect | 
to one’s country. I would wish the character of my 
country to be free from every stain. I would wish to 
see her character defiled by no immoral or dishonorable 
blot. I want to see in it nothing which would mar its 
beauty, but every thing which could add to its glory. 
Do you not feel so? I believe that every American who 
thinks atall, who has the nobler elements of humanity in 
him, must feel so. When your ministers go abroad, 
they wish to be able to boast of their country ; and, in 
many respects, they can boast of it. Your statesmen 
wish to be able to boast of it, and to be able to show that 
it will bear comparison with any other country on the 
face of the earth. What, then, shall we do, in order 
that we may be able thus to glory in our country. We 





Republican. 


| 
We can, to some ex- | 


We can | 


great an extent through the land. 
tent, glory in the absence vf a Ctate Church. 


| Aristocracy. 
monopoles of the old world. 
ter system of taxation. Wecan glory in the abolition | 
of many bad laws by which other countries are dis-| 


temperance cause,—for no country has gone so far | 
ahead in this reform, as America. 





mand, in tle name of humanity, the recognition of the | .our father Abraham, who is described as the ‘ Father of | | 


rights of tle oppressed and plundered in a distant 
country, ought also to feel called upon to lift his voice in 
behalf of theoppressed and plundered in this country, 
and ought t demand equal rights, in the name of Hu- 
manity, forthem. It seems to me that every one who 
bears the name of American, every one who glories in 
Republicanim, ought by all means to do his utmost to 
render Repwlicanism in this country universal, and to 
bring all the institutions and laws of the land into har- 
mony with tie great Democratic principles which lie 
at the foundtions of its government. 

It seems b me that a sense of justice, as well as a 
regard to cmsistency, should make us all abolitionists, 
We have nc right to complain, so long as no greater 


others. Ifwe can quietly look on, while the greatest 
curse of al’ curses falls upon another, we have no right 
to be surprised if the same tremendous curse falls 
at length upon ourselves. We have no right, it 
seems to ne, to expect that we shall be permitted to 
live in the continual enjoyment of greater blessings, 
than thosewhich we covet for our neighbors; and if we 
do not ovet the inestimable blessing of liberty for 
them, we have no right toexpect to be kept in the enjoy- 
ment of tlat great blessing ourselves. 

Indeed, the enlightened and truly benevolent man 
cannot enjoy his own freedom to the fullest advantage, 
so long as others are left without that blessing ; and 
every nan, who feels for humanity as he ought to feel, 
will necessarily share, to some extent, the heavy bur- 
dens which he sees crushing another portion of his fel- 
low-creacures. 

If I were young, if I had to begin life again, I know 
of no object of life that I could feel free to propose to 
myself, bet, first, my own improvement, elevation and 
perfection ; and, second, the improvement, elevation 
and perfection of my fellow-men ; and I know of no 
course of life that I could comfortably pursue, but a life 
of earnest effort for the freedom, the improvement, and 
the happiness of my race. I do trust that the young men 
and young women who are here to-night, will consider 
with themselves, what is the highest thing for which 
they can live, and what is the noblest course which they 
can fursue through life. They must, if they once think 
upon the matter,—unless they are strangers to the best 
and noblest feelings of human nature,—they must per- 
ceive that the highest end for which they can live, is to 
secure the greatest good of all.mankind ; and that the 
best and noblest course that they can pursue in life, is 
a course of steady, persevering, and ever-increasing ef- 
forts in the cause of philanthropy, benevolence, and hu- 
manity. (Loud cheers. ) 

Ican myself conceive of nothing so desirable,of nothing 
to be compared with the great object which I have just 
named, If it were left with me, I would allow no race 
of haman beings to be extirpated, nor any portion of 
the human family to labor uuder continued and crush- 
ing disadvantages. It has always seemed to me a mel- 
ancholy thing, that the weaker races should have been 
so little cared for ; that the stronger and more powerful 
races should have so unfeelingly driven them first into 
acorner, and then out of existence. It seems a pity, and 
more than a pity, it seems too melancholy to be thought 
of, that any race of hnman beings, however inferior, 
apparently, in some respects, should have been allowed 
to sink forever out of being. It seems to me, that the 
stronger portions of the human race ought to pay 
special attention to the weaker. The weak most need 
our help, and we should rather employ extra efforts in 
order to elevate them to the standard of perfect man- 
hood, than use our power to destroy them. There is 
some good in every race ; something better in every race 





@ seven hundred wives in his small house. 


the faithful,’ and as the man whom God adopted as his 
especial friend? How can you say that we are im- 


moral, because we claim the right to havea plurality of | 
wives?—would you have us to be better than Abra-| 


ham?’ Think, not of Socrates, but of Solomon, the 
wisest man that ever lived, or that ever was to live ; 
would you have us wiser than he? 
unreasonable. Yet, he had seven hundred wives and 
three hundred concubines besides! Yet, John Mitchel 
does not recommend so many wives and concubines. 
He thinks himself wiser than Solomon. Pray, how 
wise would you be, Jon Mitchel? (Great cheering.) 


It would be most | 


| stain upon our character. 
| erect before the nations and look mankind in the face, | 


the world, the good that is in 


interest in the welfare of the 


history of the past, for count 


must evermore expand, and 
ficiency; and that the low an 


| past history of the silent earth, and the eterna) .,. 
ward and upward is our motto; and John Mitchel will) of all things, teaches us. It is the Ison, ¢ 1 pas 
have it for his, when it suits him. He has a purpose in| the condition of every existing nation, niiiah ac : 
or intellectaal, compels us to read. 
Iam much mistaken, if John Mitchel has not out-) conflict between good and evil, right and gi 
creates agitation; and we can only put an hak hich 


tation by sweeping away unj 
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South, who is so great or so blind a fool, as to 


be 


in the possibility of silencing agitation in t\i, 
(Loud cheers. ) 
Agitation can only be silenced by abolishing slavery 
The cause must be removed, before the effect oxy en 
As long as there is inconsistency in the laws anq a 
tutions of a nation, there will be strife, there will 1, 
conflict. So long as liberty and slavery exix, in Sj 
same land, there will be agitation. The men 
agitation,—the men who endanger the peace 
try,—the men who cause revolts and insurrections 
the men who cause rebellions and ciyj] Wars, are Pal 
who first enact, and, having enacted, attempt to ste 
tain and perpetuate bad laws, or to uphol # 
and iniquitous institution. So long as there jc 


man will batt) 


ir brethren, wi 


increase in power a 


d grovelling in man yp 
ago! The idea is ridiculous. As well go back to the! gradually diminish in power, and be | ith 
| sre we pursuing ourselves the course which we 80 beginning, and refuse to be at all, as refuse to be bet-) parrower bounds. 


00, 


ust and inhuman ); 


Way, 


Who Cauy 
Of a ur. 


1 an UD jog 
e¥i! jy 
€ with a 
you cannot prevent it. So long as there js drunkennes 
jn the world, benevolent and sober men, who feel 
Il try Sen 
pel it; you cannot prevent it. The laws of p ature a! 
not be changed, and they are all in favor of freed 4 
virtue, righteousness. Good will war with ey iT, til! ae 
receive the deadly blow which extirpates it. The y. 
less ages, tells us, that ' 
good in man must grow, and the bad decline: thas 4. 
intellectual, the moral, the benevolent, and the Bodlik, 


at 
TAL the 


rought with, 
This is the lesson which the wi 


It is this eterns 


tO agi. 
be. However, his end was not the highest nor the no-| reforming bad institutions, and by a ibis ye 
blest, I imagine, and therefore I shall be all the less | persevering effort to bring a country first into 
concerned when I find he has been disappointed. But! with itself, and then into harmony with the eter, 
we leave John Mitchel for the present. He belongs to) unchanging laws of man’s nature, and God's sss . 


harmony 


l€Tp 


hd +f 


Which 


verse. (Loud applause.) That will end agitation, ani 


sions, 


[mourn when I think of the danger to which; 
that every American would desire to be able to tell the| country is exposed, through the existence and op 


best in human nature. Die 


war; in quietness or in blood. 


to an end in peace? 


pence, should join their efforts at once, to bring it: 
Those who will not join in such efforts, go 
laying a train of gunpowder which, if the herr 


end. 


I should suppose that every American would like to! nothing else can do it; and this is the only way in y 
he able to glory in his country ; to speak of her with-| we can secure a country against strife, insecurity, ; 
out a blush, and without being under the necessity of| or servile wars, or bloody and ruinous political o nr yle 


$ 


STOW) 


whole story of his country’s history, and fully describe} ofslavery. It is ascertain that slavery must ( bs 
her position and character, without any reservations or) that it now lives. It is opposed to all that is noblest 


it must, either in pene; 


I 
But why noth 


Those who wish to have it dic 


e 


tendency of their proceedings be not checked by the et 
forts of wiser and better men, will cause an explosin 


which will shake and shock the world, and bury: 


great and mighty nation in 


blood and ruin 


ag 


I am mistaken if there are not thousands and tens of 


thousands in America, who love liberty universally; y} 


wish it for all mankind, 


I meet with such, go where I may. 


as well as for then 


ise! Ves 


They lament tha 


this country is not in a condition to exert a better 9 


mightier influence on the nations of Europe in favor of 
freedom ;—they lament that America is not qualif 


to be the bold and fuithfal : 


Republicanism that she ought to be. 


they do, as things are? 1 


curse of slavery is a terrible affuir. 


ind zealous preacher of tr 


‘hat great, black, hide 


It is enoug 





? 
jut what can 


us 


choke any man, however great his intellect and clo. 
quence may be, who attempts to preach the principles 
of progress in a country which crushes down fall one 
sixth portion of its population into brutal servitude. |i 
is not an agreeable thing to have to stand up and de. 


half of their own land. 





can already glory in its Republicanism, so far as it is) nounce the despotic systems of the old world, and pleai 
We can glory in its common schools, and} in behalf of the oppressed of other lands, when despot- 
|in the diffusion of the advantages of education to so) ism, in its cruellest forms, is blighting and cursing one 
I say, to have to stand up and 
preach liberty to the world at large, to denounce ty- 7 : 
glory in the absence of an hereditary Monarchy and) ranny and plead for the oppressed and plundered ones © 


I grant that the principle I laid down last night, ought 


to be acted upon. 


and crimes of others. 


We ought not to wait until we are 
John Mitchel must go even further back, to be Sie graced. We can glory in the greater triumph of the | ourselves perfect, before we begin to point out the errors 
We ought, though laboring under 
But the country is| faults or infirmities ourselves, to be directing attentior 
stained by one foul blot—slavery. Thisis a deep, dark | to the faults or infirmities of others ; for the naturale. 
And we can never stand; sult will be, that those others—on the principle that 


one good turn deserves another—will call attention | 


till it is wiped away. True, we can say to the nations} ovr infirmities and faults. Through such mutual goo 
of Europe, ‘ Though we have got slavery, you have got; officies, a// will be instructed and benefite]. We areas 
| hereditary Monarchy and hereditary Aristocracy ;’ but! prone to return compliments of this kind, as to inter. 


| that is a species of defence which no high-spirited or en-| change favors of a more agreeable kind. It seems, hor 


| 


| such a defence of our children? 
with one’s country. 


So! 


I should not. 





| not got your hereditary Monarchy and Aristocracy ;| 


John Mitchel will not allow himself to be tied by his) | 


own cords. The truth is, there is Sqpething bad at 
bottom in John Mitchel. 
thing of the trimmer in John Mitchel when he pub- 
lished his ‘ Felon’ in Ireland, and there is something 
of the same bad character in John Mitchel now that he 
publishes his ‘ Citizen’ in this country. I repeat, | 
John Mitchel is not content with the wisdom of Solo-| 
mon. He feels that he would get but badiy along with 
(Great laugh- 
ter and applause.) He would like to be a little wiser | 
than the wises: man, and when his humor demand¢ it, 
a little better political reformer than Moses, Socrates, | 
or Jesus. Yes, if John Mitchel should get his planta-| 
tion in Alabama, ‘ well stocked with healthy negroes,’ 
he would no doubt presume to be wiser than even Jesus. | 
If Jesus should go that way, he would tell John to sell. 
all that he had, and give the proceeds to the poor ; per- | 
haps to his poor slaves. (Tumultuous applause.) He_ 


If John Mitchel should ask him how he should get aj tience of the North or of the South, may be tried be-| ly where there is such an element as sl 


living, when his goodly plantation was gone, he would | 
say to him, ‘ Take no thought for the morrow, what ye. 
shall eat, or what ye shall drink : let the morrow take, 
thought for the things of itself. Sufficient to the day is} 
the evil thereof.’ (Cheers.) Nay, more ; if he heard | 
him talking about the possession of a plantation, where’ 
he was to be absolute lord, and all the rest his abject 
slaves, he would say to him—*‘ The princes of the Gen- 
tiles exercise dominion over them ; and they that are 
great exercise authority upon them. But it shall not be 
soamong you ; for whosoever will be chiefamong you, let 
him be your servant ; for ye shall all be brethren.’ | 
(Renewed cheering.) And perhaps he would further 
say to him, If you wish to be great and honored, be 
content to become the least, the lowliest ; for the truly 
great are those who voluntarily serve the humblest ; 
and, John Mitchel, if you want to be a great man, 
prove your greatness by your readiness to elevate the 
despised and down-trodden. (Loud cheers.) 

One thing is certain, either John Mitchel is wiser 
than Moses, and Socrates, and Jesus, or else he is a 
reat deal more of a fool ; (laughter and applause ;) 

nd it would be well for him, before he tries again to 
‘kulk behind these men, to consider all that is meant by 
sheir names. 

For myself, I should not be content to go to the past 
‘or my standard. Many great names are blazing on 
the page of history, and great men lived before history 
vas written ; for there were great warriors before the 

ays of Agamemnon, and great law-givers befure the 
ays of Moses, and great reformers before the days of 
.esus, and great philosophers before the days of Plato 
nd Socrates. But what is the pasttome? My stand- 
rd? No. The past is not to limit the future ; but the 
iture to excel the past. Progress is the law of the 
‘niverse. The days of Socrates were better than those 
f Moses ; the days of Moses were better than those of 
-oah. The further you go back, in the earth’s history, 
ve lower are all vegetable and animal productions, un- 





(Cheers.) There was some-| 


| but we have got rid of that curse of slavery too, intro-| 
| duced by your fathers, 
| from al! those abominations.’ 





| Besides that, I suppose every American would like to} 
| be able to feel that his country was secure against all| 
| violent agitations,—all danger of civil or of servile| 
wars,—all political convulsions and commercial panics. 


Slavery ' 


| drunkards.” Would any of us like to have to make | gress, until we are able to set an example to the wr 
a little better than our present one. 
I should suppose that any Ameri-| Fugitive Slave Law are too bad for any thing. We mv 
| can would wish to be able to say, ‘We have not only| get rid of them, if we are to do much good. (Chee 


and the 


Is there any prospect that we can get rid of slavery 


I think there is. 


We have freed the country| to hope, that the labors of the abolitionists, and «ft 





I do believe that there is stil! grount 





friends of freedom and humanity generally, wil! sv 


ceed. 


I cannot doubt that the cause of freedom» 





* ee 


We can glory in the absence of the land! abroad, while we have an evil of so tremendous acha- 7 
We can glory in a bet-| acter at home, is not so easy a matter. 


lightened man would like tomake. A man says, ‘ Your | ever, to me, that we shall fail, toa great extent, ifm 7 
| children are gamblers ;’ I reply, ‘True ; but yours are| entirely, as preachers of democracy and heralls of pr — 


triumph, and the cause of oppression go down. 1 ku" 
that slavery is extending itself; but extension is» 


always strength. 


The British Empire in Indiais & 


But we cannot feel that we are secure from these, s0 | tending itself ; but the further it extends, the werser 


long as slavery exists in the land. There is agitation, | becomes, both in its centre and its cireumference. 1 


violent agitation—agitation which the leading parties | 
seem agreed in deploring. The Whigs and the Demo- 
crats alike, at Baltimore, lamented over what they con-| 





farther it spreads, the nearer it is to its fall. So it 
It may contrive to aequire new lt 


be with slavery. 


ritory; but it will be hy the sacrifice of its vital streng” | s 


++ mat 


sidered the great evil of agitation on the subject of The farther its black empire stretclies its d wk 8 ” i 
slavery, and both agreed that something should be done | the sooner will it perish. Alexander sighed for ote f 
to bring it toanend. Agitation, however, even violent) Worlds to conquer; Rome became the mistress ove : 
agitation, so long as it keeps on this side of blows and | tions; but the empire of Alexander speedily crumie | 
bloodshed, is but a trifling evil. But who can say that| to pieces, and Rome became the prey of factions, * 

it will always be kept within these limits? It may | the sport of tyrants, and hastened rapidly to Ms" 

used to give such counsel, and even give a reason for it. | lead, in the South or the North, to secession. The pa-| “These vast and extended empires are unwieldy, espe?” 


yond endurance ; and there is a point, which may be| 
reached, when we are not expecting it, when agitation 
shall terminate in a civil, or still worse, a servile war. 
It is desirable, then, that this violent agitation should 
be brought to a close, Buthow canit be done? So 
long as sluvery exists, it is impossible to prevent agita- 
tion. There is but one way in which agitation can be 
brought to an end without abolishing slavery, and that 
is, by converting all the anti-slavery people into pro- 
slavery people, and then preventing all the pro-slavery 
people from ever becoming anti-slavery. Butecan you 
do this? While such ‘obstinate’ and ‘ pestilent fel- 
lows’ as Garrison, Quincy, Phillips, and those other 
men and women about me, live, the thing is not to be 
hoped for. They will be talking about abolitionism 
(loud cheers) so long as they can talk at all. They are 
past redemption. True, you might put them into dun- 
geons; but that would cause other people to begin 
thinking and talking on the subject ; and perhaps for 
one tongue silenced, ten might be let loose. No; you 
cannot stop this agitation in this way. Even if you 
should bring all the present generation over to the ranks 
of the Slave Power, the next generation would get hold 
of some ‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin,’ or ‘ White Slave,’ or the 
* Life of Solomon Northup,’ and begin the work again. 
The youthful, uncorrupted hearts of your children 
would ask, ‘Why should such a curse as slavery be 
tolerated in a land like this?’ It is too late, I say, to 
put down agitation in this way. We have got an 
abolition literature ; we have got abolition histories ; 
we have got abolition biogrophies ; we have abolition 
martyrs, abolition philanthropists, abolition orators, 
abolition preachers, abolition editors, abolition lawyers‘ 
and abolition statesmen ; and you cannot silence them 
all, nor can you prevent the rising generation from 
being more zealous for freedom than their fathers, 
(Cheers.) It is impossible, then, that you should 
‘crush out’ abolitionism. And, in truth, I do not be- 
lieve that there is either Whig or Democrat, North or 





avery 


with 


them. I say, then, that slavery, in extending the am 
. sos . . and sit 
of its dominion, may be weakening its centre, 40% ¢ 


ing signs of its approaching 
prove so. 


dissolution. 


I trust it ms 


Then the churches and priesthoods are on the side 

. Tv D as, 

slavery, but even they are not almighty. The Pre 
alone, in this age, is almighty, and from that inst 


mentality, it seems to me, we have much to hope. 


Churches have changed, and may change again. 


the Temperance Reformation became popular, 


The 
W hes 
the 


churches entered into the work; and when the cause : 
freedom has gained sufficient strength among the P* 
ple, the churches and the priesthoods may think it wor® 


their while to take the popular side. 


But, if not, 


the churches and the priesthoods will not grow wise'~ 
if they will not come over to the side of freedom, ” 
the cause of freedom will go forward, and the char” 


they seem, even now. 


a 
ong | 


and priesthoods will perish. They are not sos! 
One true man can fright? | 


dozen priests. (Laughter.) The very strength of  & 


priesthood is in a lie, and many begin to see this. 
power of the priesthood is passing away, 
of the morning before the rising sux. 
the Church is neither almighty nor unchangeable. 
power may be directed in:o the current which ye 
bors are creating; but, if not,—if it continues to 


as th 


(Cheers. 


Te & 


¢ nist | 


) No, 


ur iv 
stand 


by the wrong,—when the overflowing flood comes, ue 


sweep away the Church and the priesthood 


w 


wrong which they defended. They will have the fm 


of others who ‘trust in lies, and make de 


strong hold’; shame shall 
plause.) 


But I will not further occupy the time, 
there are others desirous of add 
whom you will more gladly listen. I do believe tha 
cause of freedom will triumph 
of abolition labor, it is even now meeting with gree © 
You have no reason to be discourss*’ 


couragement. 
There are many good hearts, 


cover them forever. 
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rthis Society, but throughout the land, that are. 


keeping the whole motionless, Small danger to the 





Wrongly then—or save themselves by pleading that 
they knew not what they did. 

I know the pleas that are made. Granted, that this 
aspect of the matter was not foreseen at the time, even 
by Senator Douglas himself. Mr. Webster had said 
that every foot of American soil was decided by law, as 
regards freedom or slavery. Mr. Calhoun had admit- 
ted the permanency of the Missouri Compromise—so 
had Mr. Atchison. Granted, that it was proposed last 
winter to organize Nebraska under the old principle, 
and nobody ever dreamed of this innovation till Mr. 
Douglas came home from Russia. Grant also that the 
report and the bill were in absolute contradiction : and 
that the bill itself has been altered again and again, 
showing the fears of its framers, as some wild beasts are 





“ ng in sympathy with the slave. You havea ae struggling monarchies of Europe, from = body thus 
+ and ten times ten thousand good wishes on your| paralyzed. 
= 2 snd the faithfal aid of many. Fresh advocates | My fears are, in this case, not so dark. I believe that 
mt po! nd right are springing up, and more will shortly | the bill will pass, for many reasons, some of which I 
. . Treannot be that the advocates of the vilest| shall give. But that it will immediately or necessarily 
7 -: inhuman system on earth should have their | result in the extension of slavery, Iam not so sure. It 
- cor, The friends of right may be occasionally| is true that the express prohibition of slavery was ne- 
wa but not vanquished, They may have their) cessary to keep it out of Indiana and Illinois, and here I 
- + jepression, and their hours of fear; but in the) think Mr. Douglas’s argument was weak. Indiana pe- 
7 , . ex, when the thickest clouds hang over us, titioned, as you know, in 1803, to have slavery again 
im i shines above. While we are mourning, he| tolerated. But the matter has been far more thorough- 
‘le absorbing the thick vapors, and turning! ly investigated, since then, in its economical rela- 
— owls of darkness intoday. The triumphing | tions, It is pretty generally admitted that slavery is 
. . wicked isshort. While he exults in hiss s,| poor y, except where the ordinary slave products 
‘ - serpal laws of God are silently working against| are the staple—cotton, sugar, tobacco—and perhaps | 
od making sure his downfall, The powers of good! even there. Emigrants hate it, and the Northern cli-| 
. oa . wavs prevailed over the powers of evil in tho! mate and soil hate it. 
” show will do so in the future. We have some-| Moreover, the rising agitation on the subject, pre- | 
— om a f unusual coldness, It is not because} dicts freedom to Nebraska, even without the action of! 
vo ce heat in the world is dsminished, but be-| law. You remember that North and South expected to 
‘ ae force of the heat has broken upthegreat| see California, Utah, and New Mexico occupied by | 
« of ice in the polar regions, and brought, slavery, unless the Wilmot Proviso should be adopted. | 
; mn But the sun is gradually melting Senator Foote said that he should not sustain the com- 
‘hose floating icebergs. The cold we feel is the result promise measures, were he not satisfied that they would | 
ne thaw which the sun iseausing. The quantity of extend slavery. Yet, freedom triumphed, and Senator | 
} , 3 the while diminishing: the heat is all the, Clingman, of N. C., attributed it directly to the North- | 
vv cooreasing: and if we can only wait awhile, we) ern agitation which deterred slaveholders from remov- | 
easons warmer for ages to come, in con-| ing into those regions with their slaves. Will not the 
scssiaiaae very precess which lowered the tem-) Same result follow from Northern agitation now ? Bat, | 
neratare so much for @ time, as to make us fear we, #0 thet case, it is time to begin. : 
“hould all be frozen to death, Pe For be it from me to eay that even the slightest pos- | 
oe ee | sibility of the introduction of slavery is not a thing val 
| the greatest practical importance. Like the lamented | 
THE NEB [= rie Male Oris Fowler, I would ne ter the Wilmot Proviso to! 
4 SERMON, Canada.’ Massachusetts resolved, in 1845, to leave | 
RY THOS. WENTWORTH MIGGINSON, nothing to doubt or uncertainty in this matter. But, 
Vinister of the Worcester Free Church. | the principle of the thing is what chiefly interests us. | 
, — | It adds another to the long chapter of Southern en-| 
‘T rre healed the hurt of the daughter of my| croachments, of which more formidable specimens will | 
people slightly, saying Peace, Peace, when there was 20 yet come. Every man, thirty years oll, has seen a half 
Peace.’ —Jbm& Vi. WA. | dozen successive spasms of moral indignation at the. 
| sid that Tshould sperk to you this evening concern- | North, in opposition to slaveholding aggression, and has 
iny the new political question which has suddenly come) geen each successive spasm yield to fear and selfishness, 
up anong ver public affairs, like a giant’s head thrust! and fade away ineffectual. There was the annexation 
ul nthe ground among pigmies, in some fairy tale,| of Texas. There was the Mexican war. There was 
filling all the horizon, and dwarfing every other visible, the nomination of Gen. Taylor. There was the Wilmot 
ohiect. The circumstances demand a special treatment) Proviso. There was the Fugitive Slave Law. On each 
matter. It would be absurd for the pulpit to). of these occasions, the same things have been said, the 
4 fur seizing upon a subject of such importance.) game indignation uttered, the samethreats made. And 
| should rather apologise for having delayed for a‘sin-| each time men have eaten the bravest words they ever 
r grasp it; and for dealing with it so slightly) spoke, with the same quiet resignation. You think | 
y now, | that the North is unanimous now. Not more so than it} 
Romans had their Temple of Janus, which was was, at first, about Texas—not so much so as about the | 
way nin war-time, and closed again in time of Wilmot Proviso. I know not how it was in this place ; 
| lhe Slavery question is our Temple of Janus, yet in not one city only, but many, there were petitions 
and that, like the Roman Temple, is very seldom closed.| jy the early stages of both those agitations bearing an | 
If shut, it is soon re-opened, and always by an attempt) gypay of names as excellent as your Nebraska petition. 
cide of Slavery; or, rather, it is like the Temple) petitions were more numerously poured into Congress— 
in the Arabian tale, haunted by demons, which might [Legislatures acted then more promptly. Shall we never 
| ied by a bad man for a bad purpose without in-  Jearn anything by experience? 
1 it which, if a good man opened for a good pur- The Slave Power sells peace to the North on the same 
I thunders fellinstantly upon hishead. This nation’ terms on which the Sybil sold her oracles to the Ro- 
{ s no one for agitating Slavery, except slavehold-| mans of old. Yet not wholly so. The Sybil being re- 
ers them Fortunately, they always do it.) fased at first, burnt three of her precious books and 
Agiin and again and again we have seen the truth,| offered the rest fur the same exorbitant price which she 
e no peace with Slavery. There is the dis- | had at first demanded for the whole nine ; this being re- 
ease in the system, and it is in vain to attempt to drive) fused, three more were burnt, and the full price at last 
it out by clearing away its eruption from the tongue. obtained. Bat we of the North always accept the bar- 
It cannot be treated thus superficially: extirpate the) gain of our Sybil ; yet for a smaller measure of Peace, 
! n one place, it reiippears in another—even the she demands even a larger payment year by year. 
probable. When the Texas agitation ceases, This policy of the South has been constantly pointed 
then comes agitation for cold Nebraska; as when Vesu- out for years by Abolitionists. It is simply this :—Ask 
»ws pale, an unexpected radiance glows among = more than you can expect, and you will gain more than 
the snowdrifts of wintry Hecla, you deserve. Nothing saved the last compromises, ex- | 
Stated briefly, the Missouri Compromise was as fol- cept the fact that they were compromises—that there 
In 1829, the slave States wished Missouri ad- was an ultra Southern party whom they did not satisfy. 
mitted as a slave State, out of the new territory just ac-| §o it is now. It is Mr. Dixon who will finally save this 
quired from France, The free States objected. Final-| Nebraska Bill by demanding something so much more | 
ly, the slave States said, ‘ Admit Missouri with slavery,’ extravagant, that this will appear like a compromise. 
anil all the rest of the French territory farther North fp other words, if it does not suit your interest to ad-| 
shall be free forever.’ This proposal the North reluc- | mit that two and two make four, just get up a party | 
tantly accepted, and in Mussachusetts especially, polit-| who will loudly maintain that two and two make six ; | 
joa! death was the verdict on the only members of and by and by statesmen will think it the best way to} 
Congress who voted for it. Nevertheless, it passed:| yote by joint resolution that two and two make five— | 
Missouri came in asaslave State, farther North than) and that will be called a ‘ compromise,’ and will last | 
any other—and the rest remained free, and has all been ynej] it is for some one’s interest to repeal it. 
zinized into States or Territories, except the proposed It would be worth many contests* to us (for it would | 
Territories of Nebraska and Kanzas. save many) if we could once thoroughly understand 
In 1550, another conflict arose about the new territo-| these tactics. It is as if some audacious man were to 
ry gainel from Mexico, still farther West, and thatend- ¢]aim one dollar from you for some debt you do not owe. | 
eldiflerently. An attempt was made, but in vain, to You refuse the dollar, but when, by his continual com- | 
extend the Missouri Compromise line to the Pacific, and ing he wearieth you, you allow him one half. Next 
finally it was agreed that Congress should give the in. year he comes again and asks two dollars, and for the 


habitants of those regions the right to have slavery or 
not, as they pleased, when they should come in as 
Sates. They were organized accordingly—Utah and 
New Mexico as 


Now it is time to organize Nebraska, 


Territories, and California as a State, 
(settled more 
slowly than these other regions,) and it is proposed to 

epeal the original policy of 1820, prohibiting Slavery, 
an! revert to the practice adopted in 1850, of leaving 
for themselves 
This 


nexpected proposition brings up instantly the ques-| 


the inhabitants of this region to settle 


the existence or non-existence of the institution. 


tion, Was the non-intervention policy of 1850 a tempo- 


rary expedient, or the adoption of a permanent princi- 


ple? and that brings up the whole question of Slavery, | 
in all its bearings. } 

I do not mean to say much about the source from 
which this measure comes ; but itis obvious that an or- 


tical ambition cannot be its motive. Its au- 


shrewd not to see, first, that it is too early | 


linary po 
thor is t 
for 


him tobe made thus conspicuous ; and secondly, 


that no man ever rides into our Presidency on any 
great politieal measure, good or bad. It is now fally! 
nized that American Presidents must not be po- | 

‘ally prominent—they must either be military heroes | 

r persons of whom men ask, ‘Whois he?’ If there- 

we insist on finding a personal or selfish motive for | 

this step, we must look fur it beyond the ordinary in-| 
centives of political ambition. 
{ isa motto of European statesmen, ‘ Beware of the | 


1 who came last from St. Petersburg.’ Consider | 
the circumstances. The very week that is past, has, 
brought the rumor of a general European war as just | 
commencing. The death-struggle of despotism may be 

ng. Do not you see the intense importance to that) 
vast European power, (of which it is said that the his- 
tory of Europe for a century, is only the history of 
Russia)—that the United States should be absorbed by | 
& contest at home? Had Kossuth obtained from us| 
pieiges for the warmest sympathy of which he ever| 
dreamed, not one of them would be redeemed, were the| 
country racked by such another conflict as that through 

t passed in 1848. We know little of the far- 

"g power of Russia, if we suppose that we are 
othe grasp of her policy, or that the court which 

f having a representative among the leading 
‘omAUsts of every government in Europe, can afford 
to be without them here. I tell you, the Czar has not 
“o carelessly the advancing foot of this Repub- 
“Ss preparing gradually to step forward for interven- 
Hon in the affairs of Europe. As he watches us, so we 
mast watch him. ‘If England had three millions to 
‘pend,’ said a keen diplomatist, ‘she had better spend 
‘tin teaching some one of her statesmen to understand 
* It is almost as true of America. And when 
this administration suddenly suffers a contest to be re- 
Opene which it had solemnly pledged itself to keep 
Cosel forever, we must possibly look further for the ex- 
planation than the politics of one continent only. 


watched 


Rassia. 


Again, apart from the temporary excitement of the 
strife, think of the possible result. Should it produce 
“ ‘tits Southern supporters desire, the extension of 
“avery to Nebraska, then what greater boon could des- 
Petic Europe ask? This continent would then be vir- 
‘ually divided into two republics—Atlantic and Pacific 
Tepublies, with a dark belt of slavery between them. A 
®onstrous creature with the two extremities living, and 
‘he centre lifeless ; like a poor caterpillar I have seen 
'n the first warm days of spring, with both ends of his 
body thawed and moveable, and the middle still frozen, 








sake of peace, you grant one dollar. Coming a third. 
year, he asks three dollars, and, worn out by long con- | 
troversy, you reluctantly concede twodollars. The fol- | 
lowing year you pay three dollars, and so by this judi- | 
cious policy of always asking more than he expects, he 
always gets more than he deserves. You say that this is | 
an exaggeration—that not a Yankee is to be found ; with | 
such ingenuity or audacity. It is true ; they have all | 
bought slave plantations and gone into national politics. | 
I differ from many of my friends, in several res pects, | 
about this bill. For one thing, I think that it will pass. | 
For another, I think that it ought to pass—if party | 
men have any regard for their own consistency. Icannot| 
join with the sympathy we see given to those innocent | 
politicians, who expected to be compromisers in 1859, | 
and true representatives of freedom now. It is not s0 | 
easy to come out of the gates of sin as to enter them. | 
In our indignation at the supposed objects of the author 
of this bill, we underrate the ability shown by him. I 
admit the inconsistency of the bill with the report intro- 
ducing it—and the repeated alterations in its terms. | 
These were Liunders——but the defence of the bill by its! 
author was no blunder; it was the ablest speech (to my 
thinking) yet made on thesubject. Its argument seems | 
to me perfectly unanswerable, so faras the late compro- | 
mises are concerned. He has shown that the principle | 
of the Missouri Compromise was one thing, and the com-| 
promise policy a wholly distinct and irreconcilable thing. | 
He has shown that the politicians of the nation, in 1848, | 
deliberately rejected the Missouri Compromse policy, as | 
a policy. He has shown that the famous amendment of 
Mr. Mason did not practically re-affirm the Missouri | 
Compromise, since all the territory north of thirty-six | 
deg. thirty min. was put into New Mexico by the same, 
bill. He has shown that the boundaries of New Mexico | 
and Utah were not confined to newly annexed territory, | 
but also included territory to which the Missouri Com- | 
promise had heretofore been applied—and thus he has | 


shown that Congress, in 1848, deliberately rejected the} 


| 


| righteous horror at the logic which infers that four and | 


| sacrifice which prepared the way for this one. 


said to confuse the foot-prints round their dens, for fear 
of being too closely tracked. But what ofall this? No 
matter how the measure has been brought forward, if it 
is to be irresistible now. No matter whether politicians 
expected it, so long as they might have expected it. No 
matter whether they committed themselves to it con- 
sciously, so long as they did it unconsciously. Compro- 
mising is like lying : 
*O what atangled web we weave, 
When first we venture to deceive.’ 

And so a second compremise is necessary to save the 
first, and a third in order to be in harmony with the 
second. 

These politicians did not intend this result. Of course 
uot. I never heard of a man who inlended to go so far 
with Satan, as Satan intended to have him. But I ob- 
serve that in that contest, Satan commonly has the best 
of it. 

It seems to me that there is an injustice committed by 
most of the opponents of this measure, which, though 
flattering our hopes in the beginning, will do no good 
in the end. I observe that they seem chiefly impressed 
by the baseness of Mr. Douglas. Now, I am chiefly 
impressed by the baseness of those who are turning in 
indiguation upon Mr. Douglas for taking them at their 
word, and demanding a consistency which they never 





thought of. Having admitted, in 1850, that two and 
two make five, they are filled with a concentration of| 
four make ten. If Congressional non-interference with 
Slavery in the territories was good policy then, why not | 
now? I think that our friends will be too hasty if they | 
think that the whole Northern Whig party (for in-| 
stance) is regenerated in an instant,—merely because it | 
is now indignant that a Democratic administration has | 
just made an unexpectedly high bid for Southern favor. 

Let us not be easily misled. Let us look this thing 


| in the face. Do you not know that the men who sacri- | 


ficed the Wilmot Proviso in 1850 would sacrifice the! 
Missouri Compromise now, for a sufficient object ? Let | 
the cry of Disunion be raised again—do you think they | 
could stand against it? They were all once Anti-Slave- | 
ry. Isuppose that Mr, Webster was perfectly sincere, 
when he pledged himself three times over, in 1848, that | 
he would never consent to the admission of another | 
slave State into the Union. I suppose that those who| 
followed him were equally sincere, They were ‘ enthu- | 
siastic, but not very farsighted’ politicians,—at least, | 
in this respect. Do you remember how easily they all 
slid into the support of Slavery afterwards? As easily 
have # portion of those very men at Washington, after | 
all their fears for the Union, put off gently again into | 
the same current which they then thought to lead only! 
to destruction. In what has Whig Anti-Slavery prin- | 
ciple shown itself better than Democratic Anti-Slavery 
principle, that it should claim our greater confidence 
now? 

I know that there are men, who have heretofore com-, 
promised, whose eyes have been suddenly opened. But 
they are not many. Men alter less than circumstances 
do. While gladly accepting, then, the codperation of, 
any who will work against the Nebraska bill, we must, 
say to every compromiser of 1850, who asks, Whence. 
came this atrocity ?—Thou art the man! It was that) 
You 
called those Peace Measures—you said, Peace, Peace— 


| and called it treason when we vainly urged that there | 
| was no peace. 


There was none. Peace comes with | 
Freedom and Righteousness ;—*‘ first pure, then peacea- | 
ble,’ the Scripture says, and we have idly dreamed of | 
being first peaceable without being pure. In 1845, | 
men thought the Slave Power had reached its highest | 
point of aggression, and something must be done about | 
Abolitionists told them it was only one chapter in 


| the history—that the disease was chronic, not acute ; 


but they did not believe it. 
perience, with the same results. 


1848 brought the same ex- 
In 1850, the South 
demanded more, and more was given ; there was the 
same astonishment, but Abolitionists repeated the same 
prediction. Finally, in 1854, men wake astonished, 
and say, ‘Is the ghost not yet laid?—Is the Slavery 
question still to be agitated?’ Strange, strange infat- 
Twenty years have taught them nothing. 
Hear it again :—Never, never, never will there be peace 
to this nation, until Slavery be destroyed. 

Meanwhile, what is to be done? 

There are two systems of medicine. One is allopa- 
thic ; believes in curing by contraries, and aims at the 
suppression of agitation in the system. The other is 
homeeopathic, and, believing that disease is an effort of 
nature to overcome some obstacle, it gives for any 
symptom the medicine that would produce the symptom, 
and cures the disease by helping it to do its work in the 
shortest possible time. I believe in this last school, at 
least, in politics—in curing agitation by agitation—Sso 
to hasten the time when agitation will be unnecessary, 
And as the homeeopathists say that, if you aim right, 
you may have smail doses, so even so small a thing as 
Senator Douglas may unconsciously start an impulse of 
agitation that may help the whole nation to a healthy 
state again. 

Speaking as an agitator, as one who believes that the 
only safety is to let agitation cure itself the right way, 
I have therefore a feeling of profound gratitude to the 
movers in this measure. Every such proposition only 
shows more clearly that there is no such thing as peace 
for us, on the present terms. It is not the will of a few 
Abolitionists, it is the necessity of the case, which makes 
this the one topic of discussion for the last twelve years. 
Slavery has one enemy which can neither be bought, 
blinded nor bullied, and that is itself. The old philos- 
opher saw a certain young man walking by himself. 
* Beware,’ said he, ‘of bad company.’ Slavery must 
beware of itself, if it seeks safety. See how the great 
men who have tried to keep clear from this discussion 
have at last been irresistibly drawn in. 


Mr. Clay, in 1839, pronounced it moral treason to 


uation ! 


| The Wilmot Proviso failed—but the agitation which it 


Missouri Compromise policy, as a permanent policy. | discuss the subject of slavery, and now the whole coun- 
He has shown that the famous amendment of Mr. Mason | try is discussing the comparative merits of two Compro- 
could not have been intended to cover the Missouri Com-! mises, both relating to Slavery,—and both his children; 
promise, and that it is at least doubtful whether it| Mr Webster boasted in the Senate that he never had 
could practically have that effect, if all of Texas, north | and never would allude to the subject there—and now 
of thirty-six deg. thirty min. was ceded to New Mexico. | his biographer and friend is agitating the subject in the 


Finally, he has brought forward facts still more import- | 
ant, showing that the boundaries of New Mexico and 
Utah were not confined to newly annexed territory, but | 
also included territory to which the Missouri Compro- 
mise had before been applied and that this ordinance was 
therefore virtually annulled when those territories were 
established. This is a point of the very greatest practi- 
cal importance, and yet there has been no attempt made 
to answer this argument of Mr. Douglas, except the 
very inadequate one of Mr. Everett, who reasons that 
we may overlook this fact, because the thing was, no 
doubt, done inadvertently, and also upon a small scale. 
No matter. If one foot of land, free under the Misséuri 
Compromise,was laid open toslavery by the acts of 1850, 
then the principle was surrendered. If they sacrificed 
freedom hastily and heedlessly, it was nly what we told 
them at the time. The truth of history cannot be falsi- 
fied, to save their consistency. If they swallowed the 
compromises, as they would French cookery, not know- 
ing what was inside, it is not our fault. And those who 
then sold their birthright for that mess of pottage, or of 
peice, can by no means, regain their consistency now. 
I wish I could reason otherwise, but I cannot see how to 


Senate in the name of Webster; .Mr. Benton, in 1844, 
declared the subject utterly inadmissible, and now his 
party have discarded him as an abolitionists, and sent 
him into the hands of the North. Finally, this admin- 
istration pledged itself against agitation, and now sum- 
mons us to the conflict again. While a poor printer's 
boy, who declared in 1831 that he would make this the 
one subject of political:discussion, has lived to see the 
nation turned into an anti-slavery debating society. I 
do not say that he has done it—no man has done it. 
The law of God has done it. The man who should still 
forever the surges of the unfathomable ocean would do 
less than the man who should still the anti-slavery dis- 
cussion; for that proceeds from principles in the human 
soul, which shall endure when there is a new heaven and 
a new earth, ‘ and there is no more sea’! 

But think what we hare passed through. All the toil, 
agitation, self-torture, humane men ‘ conquering their 
prejudices,’ the great frame of Daniel Webster breaking 
down at last beneath the load his ambition put @pon it; 
and all in vain—swept away in a day by the law of God 
all-conquering. As in old Rome, a gulf yawned in the 
Republic, and the oracle sail, That w-ll not close till the 


threw in ten million dollars for Texas, we threw in all the 
fagitive slaves we could reach, we threw in honor and 
consistency, we threw in Webster :—the jaws of the gulf 
drew one inch nearer together—and the first step of the 
Slave Power has thrown it all open again, and even 
the Boston Doily Advertiser says, ‘There is reason to 
fear that the nation is on the verge of another convul- 
sion.” 

On the verge : certainly it is, and has been for fifty 

‘Our pathway leads but to a precipice, 
And we must follow, awful as it is.’ 
There are but two powerful things upon this continent, 
Slavery and Anti-Slavery :—politics and religion and 
conscience are the submissive servants of one or the 
other of these. 

Know all mankind, therefore, that the Anti-Slavery 
agitation, if it ever ceased, (which it did not,) has re- 
commenced. And the present state of the conflict is 
clear gain to us. All must see that we act merely on the 
defensive. Nobody has charged otherwise on the Aboli- 
tionists, except one New York editor, who attributes all 
the trouble to the fact that ‘ Free Soil Senators thrust 
themselves forward to answer Mr. Douglas, and thus 
make it a sectional thing.’ Thrust themselves forward, 
indeed, when the more conservative opponents of the 
measure were waiting to see how the nation would re- 
ceive the project, and how much powder and ball could 
be safely invested in the campaign! With this excep- 
tion, Abolitionists are admitted to act here on the de- 
fensive. The measure makes fanaticism conservative. 
This is not a new Compromise to save the Union ; it is 
the repeal of an old one, which was made to save it 
before. Now, I have no great respect for Compromises; 
but if this nation attaches no more importance to its 
compromises than it does to its principles, what have we 
left to trust to? 

Yet is not even this instability a ground of hope? 
Pass this bill, and it will establish one great precedent. 
If one compromise may be repealed, so may all others. 
‘I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word.’ You 
remember that Mr. Rantoul warned the Slave Power 
that the Fugitive Slave Law was a violation of State 
Rights, a precedent which might, would, could, and 
should be turned against slavery in the end. And 
there are many who think that Mr. Calhoun would 
have opposed that measure, as some Southern men op- 
pose this one, from fear of its ultimate results. Touch this 
compromise, and you familiarize the most timid people 
of the North with the idea of modifying all others. 
Massachusetts may remember her pledge of 1845, to re- 
gard all pro-slavery compromises as invalid. When the 
tide is turned, we shall recall this precedent. The 
traces round the wild beast’s den, of which I spoke, wil! 
not be so thoroughly blurred, but Freedom can trace 
her way out again by the successive footsteps that drag- 
ged her in. The repeal of this compromise may yet re- 
peal, first, those of 1859, and then those of the Consti- 
tution—and the movers in this measure may have what 
Dr, Johnson calls the most poignant of all sufferings, 
‘ the remorse for a crime committed in vain.’ 

Meanwhile, our work is still the old work of agitation. 


ealled forth did not fail, for it was one of those ‘ ordi- 
nances of God’ who prevented slavery from going into 
California. Let me quote again Mr Clingman : — 

* California, now about to be admitted into the Union, 
would have been settled by slave-owners—by Southern 
men—had there not been such a general agitation at the 
North upon this slavery question, that they have been 
prevented from moving there from this cause,and there- 
fore California was populated mostly by Northern men.’ 
I see no reason to doubt that the same thing may hap- 
pen now. This I believe to be our greatest hope. Con- 
gress is corrupt, and will be for years to come. Still, 
Congress could be controlled by the people (for Lord J. 





Russell well said, that it is with nations as with ser-| 
pents, the tail moves the head, )—if the people only were | 
not corrupt also. That being the case, the only thing. 
possible, is to reform them. The excitement of the pro- | 
cess may, 28 in the case of California, and even of Utah 
and New Mexico, keep out actual slavery. Slave emi- 
gration has a better outlet in Texas and is tending 
rapidly thither. God wants Nebraska fer freedom. 
But if, as Luther daringly said, ‘God himself cannot 
do without brave men,’ it behoves us to be ready to give 
to liberty, what thousands give to slavery—our lives 
and our fortunes ;—and to add, what slavery is just 
now in danger of forgetting, ‘ our sacred honor.’ 





(a Rev. Tuzopore Parker preached a very elo- 
quent and able discourse, last Sunday, at the Masic | 
Hall, on the New Attack upon Freedom, made by Sena- | 
tor Douglas, President Pierce and their allies, in the Ne- | 
braska matter. Mr. P. traced, as succinctly as the! 
subject admitted, the successive steps by which the | 
Slave Power of this country has grown, tnd attained its | 
present enormous magnitude, and predicted other usur- 
pations equally audacious. Too much, he admitted, | 
had been sacrificed by the people of the United States, | 
for the sake of their National Union. We think him in| 
error jn his assertion that the People of the North ‘do! 
not fear Disunion.’ We think that distnion, with its | 
supposed consequences, is the great bugbear which, be- 
yond every thing else, terrifies and appsls them ;—a 
thing they fear far more than dishonor, far more than 
he retributions of Him, whose justice vill not sleep 
forever. They have no cause to fear disunion, but they 
are alarmed because their sympathies are with the op- 
pressor, and their false position makes them cowardly 
and weak. Mr. P’s discourse was a masterly exposure 
of the selfish influences which go to sustain Slavery, 
and was a most earnest appeal to every brave and true 
spirit to be vigilant and active to withstand those influ- 
ences. And there wasa noble audience tohear. Every 
part of the vast Hall was filled with the congregation, 
and for an hour and a half they gave him their undi- 
vided attention. We think we have rarely seen a con- 
gregation more deeply interested, and it must have af- 
forded no little inspiration to the speaker, to find so’ 
many spirits moving with his own. The discourse is to. 
be published— we hope speedily. mu. | 
nineetossiiiiniinaitie | 

Sermon on THe Nepraska Birt. Rev. E, N. Kirk, | 
in his sermon at the Mount Vernon Church ym Sunday | 
last, eloquently and pointedly cond d the Nebraska, 
bill. The Christian Church, he said, should not close 
her eyes to the reckless ambition of trading legislators, | 
nor cease to pray for their conversion to honest and en- | 








| 
} 











hesion to the Compromises of 1850, though hardly with | 
a clear conscience, for the sake of the permanent peace 
and unity of the whole country. The passage of the 
Nebraska bill would, in his opinion, constitute a revo- 
lution.— [Boston correspondent of a New York paper. 





fa We desire again to remind our readers, snd all 
interested in the Anti-Slavery cause, that the American 
Anti-Slavery Society has recently published, in a hand- 
some pamphlet form, the Proceedings of the late Meeting 
in Philadelphia, at the Twentieth Anniversary of this 
Society’s formation. This was a meeting of great inter- 
est, and the record of it, as a matter of anti-slevery 
history, is of great value, and should be in the pesses- 
sion of our friends generally. It contains 176 pgges, 
and is sold at the low price of 25 cents; less than it cost, 
when the reporting is included. We hope our friends 
will immediately take up this edition, and put it into 
circulation. ‘1 





ta Mrs. Ertenorna Jounsox, at No. 10, May street 
Arch, May street, is very desirous of employment in 
plain sewing and dress-making. She is quite competent 
to what she undertakes, and is very deserving of ‘aid. 
Her husband went to sea more than a year since, and 
has not been heard from for nearly a year; leaving her 
and her boy to her sole care; and fag several months, 
during the autumn and winter, she was disabled for 
work by sickness. For any farther information, inquire 


— 
© The Printers of the Liberator wish to communi- 
| cate with Rev. Wm. H. Jones, a colored preacher, who 
was travelling in this region last fall. Will any one 








do it. They must either acknowledge that they did 


mest precious thing in the land be thrown into it. We 


ae 


| riage. 





give us his address? 


Moxvument to Araco. There will be found at the 
Anti-Slavery Office a subscription paper for contribu- 
tions towards the erection of a monument in France to 
the memory of M. Arago; and it is hoped that all those 
who love liberty will hasten to contribute their mite. 
One of the last great acts of his life was the refusal to 
comply with the demand of Louis Napoleon to take an 
oath to support the Imperial Constitution; and such 
was Napoleon’s dread of the effect of this protest of the 
noble old man, that he dispensed with the necessity of 
his taking the oath. W. 1. B. 


2 In order to insert in this “paper the Sermon 
which will be found in preceding columns, it was neces- 
sary to print it with but slight revision by the author, 
and without his seeing the proofs. We are requested to 
make this statement in justice to him. 








ELEcTIon oF U. S. Senator iy Marner. William Pitt 
Fessenden has been elected by the Legislature of Maine, 
to the United States Senate for the long term. 





Omtssions.—In the Report of the late Bazaar, there 
was an omission to acknowledge the receipt of £3 3 6, 
from friends in Manchester, Eng., two pounds of which 
were a donation to the last Bazaar. Also, two boxes 
should have been acknowledged from Edinburgh, in- 
stead of one. A. W. W. 


CANADA MISSION—HELP SOLICITED. 

The subscriber would respectfully inform his friends, 
that his mission to the Refugees in Canada is in great 
need of ‘ MATERIAL Arp,’ and as he is to spend a few 
days in Boston and vicinity, he will thankfully receive 
donations sent to him, in the care of Robert F. Wallcut, 
21 Cornhill. HIRAM WILSON. 

Boston, Jan. 31, 1854. 

ai niiitiieatipesiinidaditin 

To Conresroxpents.—N. S. of Duxbury. His re- 
quest will receive attention, on Mr. Garrison’s return 
from New York. 

S.M. Proceedings of EssexCounty meeting received, 
and on file for insertion. 

We are again reluctantly compelled to defer the offi- 
cial report of the proceedings of the Colored Council; 
as also the reply of Mr. Sunderland to Mr. Quincy. 











Correctioy. In the acknowledgement of monies re- 
ceived at the late Annual Meeting, the name of Lewis 
McLauthlin, of Pembroke, should have been placed in the 
list of Donations, and not in that of Pledges. 





ss ~<a : 
DONATIONS RECEIVED FOR CAPT. DRAYTON. 


Pliny Sexton, Palmyra, N. Y., $ 5 00 
Friends in Cambridge, by E. G. Loring, 3 60 
Friends in Bangor, Me., by Wendell Phillips, 10 00 


FRANCIS JACKSON. 





Batices of Pirctings, ke, 





LECTURES 
ON THE 
HARMONIAL PHILOSOPHY, 
AND. UPON 
PHYSIOLOGICAL VIRTUES AND VICES. 
By ANDREW JACKSON DAVIS. 


Commencing at the Melodeon, on Sunday, February 
12th, at half-past 7 o’clock, P. M., and continuing on 
the evenings of Feb. 16th, 19th, 21st, 23d, and 26th. 

The first and second lectures have been given. 


THE THIRD LECTURE 
Opens with ‘the analysis of the Human Affections,’ 
shows by means of diagrams their position in the head, 
how they may be thrown into exireme or inverted con- 
ditions, with a description of the consequences, and 
concludes with a view of the general question of Mar- 
riage. 
THE FOURTH LECTURE 
Ts concerning the ‘ Characteristics and Vices of Ex- 
tremeists.” This class, male and female, is particular- 
ly delineated. The young of both sexes, as well as pa- 
rents, should hear this lecture. The ideas are illus- 
trated with diagrams. 


THE FIFTH LECTURE 
Ts concerning the ‘ Characteristics and Vices of In- 
versionists.” This Lecture is also very important to 
young persons. The married particularly should hear it. 
THE SIXTH LECTURE 
Ts devoted to an examination of the various ‘ causes 
of Extremeism snd Inversionism.’ The effects of cer- 
tain foods and drinks upon the reproductive organs, and 
of turning night into day, are each considered. The ef- 
fects of these causes on character are illustrated with 
diagrams. Al! should hear it. 


THE SEVENTH LECTURE 
Is concerning the ‘ Origin and Dependence of Love. 
The importance of Man, as a being, is considered. 
Man’s relation to lower nature, and the origin of Life. 
The cause of disaffection among the married, and the 
remedy. 
THE EIGHTH LECTURE 
Treats of ‘The Origin, Nature, and Mission of Mar- 
The whole question of Marriage is considered, 
The Laws of Happiness are defined, and the query, 
‘What do Harmonialists think of Marriage? ’—is an- 


swered, 


The whole is illustrated by simple diagrams made 
from and after interiorily examining different charac- 
ters of whom the cuts are exact cupies. 

It is hoped that these Lectures will do much toward 
reforming mankind. 

GF Admission, 10 cents. 





GERMANIA MUSICAL SOCIETY 
WILL GIVE A 
CONCERT 
On Every Saturpay Evenrna, 

Until the 10th of March, inclusive. 
Performing alternately Classical Music in one, and 
Lighter Music in the other Concert. 

A Programme will be published in the Friday after- 
noon and Saturday morning papers. 

Additional sets and half-sets of Subscription Tickets 
can be procured at Wade’s Music Store. 

Single Tickets, 50 cents each. 


tz REV. ANDREW T. FOSS, an Agent of the 
Mass, Anti-Slavery Society, will lecture as follows :— 





Methuen,..... eiaekieeln cae eu Friday eve’g, Feb. 17. 
Laowelhicss'nics.0 sie'e sie n'es ve sinese Sunday........ « 19. 
eT ee ry ere Tuesday eve’g ‘* 21. 
Andover.......... us cee aves Wednesday ** = **_ 22, 
eee, ERE eee Thursday ‘© * 28. 
ee ee Pere Friday m1 “s 26, 


TROON. «055 ccna meine dae Sunday, ........ s* 26. 





ter CHARLES C. BURLEIGH, an Agent of the 
Mass. Anti-Slavery Society, will lecture as follows :— 


og ECE EP ETE Friday eve’g, Feb. 17. 
FR et Oe Pee ee Sunday ........ as. . 18; 
South Abington........ +....-Monday eve’g ‘* 20. 
Bridgewater......--..0.00 Tuesday ** eae > 

Sy. “SR arenes Wednesday ** eh 


E. Bridgewater ; Joppa Vill’ge,Tharsday ba + - oe 


Middleboro’,............++- Friday ‘“ « % 
NNN isa haat iv bane eo Satoarday ‘* ©. 
South Hingham...........- Sunday, ‘* << = 





TF LORING MOODY and C. LENOX REMOND 
will hold Anti-Slavery mee!ings in Manchester, on Sun- 
day next, 1%th inst. 





tg LOWELL.—An Anti-Slavery meeting will be 
held in Appleton Hall, Lowell, on SUNDAY next, Feb. 
19th, at the usual hours. 

Rev. Axprew T. Foss will address the meeting. 





fr HENRY C. WRIGHT will lecture before the 
Worcester A. S. Society, on Friday evening, Febru- 
ary 17; and will hold meetings in Feltonville, on the 
Sunday following, all day. 


ta LUCY STONE'S Post-office agdress, for the 
present, is West Brookfield, Mass. 


LORING MOODY will lecture on anti-slave- 








Haverhill. ............ ...-Sunday, Feb. 19, 


THE PHONETIC REFORM. 


One of the best reforms—having in view the scien- 
tific representation of our language by the use of an 
alphabet of thirty-seven signs, one for each sound—will 
result in saving to each million who learn to read, a 
MILLION OF YEARS, a uniformity in pronancin- 
tion, make correct spel as easy as pronunciation, 
and render education u 1. 

Tue CosmotyPs, 2 journal devoted to Phonetics, and 
partly printed in the new alphabet, can be procured by 

fifty , prepaid, to ‘Anprew J. Gra- 
uam, Box 730, NewYork. 








~The Year 1853 


Has been a year prolific wn good Books. 
John P. Jewett & Company, 


Among their numerous issues, have published the fol- 
lowing, which have met with great favor from the 
public, and large sales, and which should be 
found in every Library. 


Firs. Child's Life of Isaar €. Wopper, 


One of the most intensely interesting books ever pub- 
lished. 10,000 copies in 4 months. ' : 


THE SHADY SIrpDH, 
BY MES. HUBBELL, 


A thrilling tale of the vicissitudes of a country minis- 
ter’s life. °°” ,000 copies in 8 months. 
THE MYSTERIOUS PARCHMENT 
On, Satanic License. 
A perenne written Temperance Tale. Fourth Thou- 
sa 


LECTURES TO YOUNG MEN, 
BY REV. RUFUS W. CLARK. 
First thousand sold in four days. 


Voices from the Silent Land, 


_Or, Leaves or Consotation ror THE AFFLICTED. 


BY MRS. H, DWIGHT WILLIAMS, 
A beautiful gift for a friend in affliction. 


THE LAST HOURS OF CHRIST. 
By W. G. Scnavrrier, Missionary at Constantinople. 
A religious work of rare excellence and beauty. 


THE PERSIAN FLOWER, 
Being a Memoir of a daughter of Rev, Justin Perkins, 
of Persia. A sweet cuild. 


DR. E. C. ROGERS’S GREAT WORK 
ON THE 


Philosophy of Mysterious Agents. 


The most learned and satisfactory explanation ef the 
spirit rappings yet published. 


The Writings of Prof. B. B, Edwards, 


WITH A MEMOIR BY DR. PARK. 


Similitudes from the Orean ond the {Prairie. 


BY LUCY LARCOM. 
Literally, a book of gems, or string of pearls. 


A SABBATH SCEN 
BY JOUN G. WHITTIER, 
With thirteen Illustrations, by Billings. 





HINTS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD, 


BY REV. WM. M. THAYER. 





PROSPECTUS OF VOL. VIII. OF THE NATIONAL 
: ERA. 

G. Barmy, Editor and Proprietor; J. G. Wurrrmer, 
Corresponding Editor. 


The National Era is an Anti-Slavery, Literary, 
and Political Newspaper, published on ao mammoth 
sheet, weekly, at Washington, D.C. Its character at 
this time is so well and widely known, that it is not 
necessary to enlarge upon it. 

Terms.—Single copy, one year, $2; three copies, 
do., $5; five copies, do., $8; ten copies, do., $15; 
single copy, six months, $1 ; ten copies, do., $8. 

Agents.—Voluntary agents are entitled to retain 50 
cents commission on each new yearly, and 25 cents cn 
each new semi-yearly subscriber, except in the case of 
Clubs. Twenty-five cents is the commission on the 
renewal of an old subscriber. 

A club of three subscribers (ohne of whom may be an 
old one) at $5, will entitlethe person making it up to a 
copy of the Era three mouths ; a club of five (two of 
whom may be o/d ones) at $8, to a copy for siz months ; 
a club of fen (five of whom may be old ones) at $15, 
to a copy for one year. 

Money to be forwarded by mail at our risk. Large 
amounts may be remitted in drafts or certificates of 
dep»site. 

t will be seen that the price of the paper, single copy, 
is still $2a year. Agents sometimes allows a subscriber, 
whom they obtain or renew, the benefit of their commis~ 
sion, so that the subscriber, by their kindness, gets the 
paper for $1,50 or $1,75, as the case may be. 

All communications, whether on business, or for pub- 
lication, should be addressed to 


G. BAILY, Washington, D.C. 





ffHE UNA—A Monthly Journal devoted to the 
elevation of Woman. 
Published at Provipence, R. L, and edited by Mrs. 
PAULINA WRIGHT DAVIS. 
Price, ONE DOLLAR a year. 
The second Volume commenced Jan. 1, 1854. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS: 


“It is filled with original matter, is gentle in tone, 
steadfast in purpose and tasteful in appearance.’—[Tri- 
bune. 

‘The Editress has entistel valuable aid, and is herself 
adeynate to the work she undertakes.’—[Phila. Register. 

* We welcome “* The Una.”? May it find its way into 
many homes, and that its seeds of truth will be a hun- 
dred fuld.’—[Wor. Spy. 

* The editorials are valuable, and the communications 
of more than average merit.’—[Gloucester News. 

*We hope it will receive a patronage which will 
speedily warrant a more frequent publication.’—[(Penn. 
Freeman. 

‘We accept it as the inanguration of an idea, which 
cannot be sneered down nor exterminated, and whose 
ultimate triumph is certain.’—[Madison Co, Free Press. 

‘The writing in the first number contains much that 
is worthy of the space it occupies.’—{Home Journal. 


Tue Una can be found at the store of Bela Marsh, 
Bookseller, No. 25 Cornhill. Price 10 cents single copy. 


‘We know of no paper so well ca'culated to aid. the 
movement of emancipating women.’—[{Syracuse Journal. 

‘It shall not want a good word fiom us.’—[Prov. 
Journal. 

* It comes to us, its handsome pages t2eming with in- 
telligence, and the whole sheets giving evidence of what 
woman may be—of what she should be—a being of 
thought as of alection.’—[Pittsburgh Dis. 


“Its tone is liberal and decided, but calm and gentle.” 
—([Cor. of Boston Post. 

* With such anorgan, the women can make a dignified 
stand in the cause they have espoused.’— [Yates Co. 
Whig. 

‘ tt will well say all that is to be said on that side of 
the question.’—[Agric. Journal. 

‘This publication is worthy of special notice for the 
liberal spirit, broad views and considerate respectfulnese 
with which it is condacted.’—[(National Era. 


THE SACRED CIRCLE 
Edited by 
Hox. J. W. Enmonpos, Geo. T. Dexter, M. D., anv 
Owen G. Warren. 


PARTRIDGE & BRITTAN, 
300 Broapway, 
Are about to commence the pablication of a MontHtr 
Perropicat baring the above title, and devoted to the 
cause of Serirva.isM. 

It will be the purpose of this work to advance Truth 
in every form and shape ; to discuss Radical Moral Re- 
form, Radical Intellectual Reform—the Reform of the 
times—in their political, mercantile, agricultural, and 
mechanical relations ; to advocate Liberty, positively 
and unhesitatingly,-in the full and in the abstract ; to 
examine the condition of our country m every part, as 
a whole, and in the several States, Counties, Cities, and 
Towns ; to elevate the existing relations of Society ; to 
form new relations, based on the principles of Spiritual ‘ 
Philosophy ; and to develop those means which shalt 
harmonize every element and instrumentality of Society 
one with another. 

From time to time THE SACRED CIRCLE will con- 
tain such well-authenticated facts as serve to illustrate 
the laws of the Natural and Spiritual Worlds, and also 
such communications from Spirits as may be intrinsical- 
ly valuable, 

The terms of the New Montuty will be Two Dollars 

annum, STRICTLY IN ADVANCE. Subscriptions for 
six months will be received. All orders for the MonrHiy 
should be forwarded to PARTRIDGE & BRITTAN. 
Commanieations intended for the pages of the Magazine 
should be addressed to the Editors, care of Partrince 
& Britran, office of the SprritvaL Teteerarn. 


WRITINGS OF W. L. GARRISON. 
ELECTIONS rrom Tne Writincs axp Sreecnes 
or Wittiam Liovp Garrison—316 pages, duodeo 
mo. Price—In cloth, $1.00; extra gilt, $1.25. 
For sale at the Anti-Slavery Office, 21 Cornhill. 
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For the Liberator. 
THE PRESIDENTIAL CHAIR POR BALE. 


BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 


AUCTIONEER. 
* Now, gentlemen, what will you give the South, 
Just for a seat upon the chair of State? 
It is for sale, and Democrat or Whig 
Can purchase it by bidding quick and high.’ 





Scarce had the words died on the speaker’s lip, 

When, Jo! a dapper little demagogue, 

Like a dull moming on the back of night, 

Climbed on the shoulders of a sturdy slave. 

With crimson ink let me record his speech :— 
DOUGLAS. 

‘I bonght a Southern farm with negroes stocked, 

And made my mark upon the quivering flesh 

Of father, mother, husband, child, and wife; 

My ‘giant® arms have torn parent from child, 

And with the gory lash my hands have writ 

Allegiance to Slavery and the South, 

Upon the scarred and furrowed backs of slaves.” 

(Red words on living parchment in black frames.) 


Down from the ebon pedestal he slid, 

Like short Zaccheus from the sycamore: 

Not that he looked for Jesus’ image there, 
Whom he had sold for silver pieces oft, 

And mocked, and crowned with thorns, and erucified. 
Next came a wheezing, pot-iaced, burly man, 
Whose skin was like an alligator’s shell, 

The growth of years, the hardest of the hards, 
Although his full-orbed face was soft as dough. 
He praised the Nuncio of the Pope of Rome, 
And promised to give all the South would ask, 
To occupy the presidential chair. 


CASS. 
‘In camp, in court, at home, abroad,’ said he, 
‘I’ve done hard service for my country’s sake; 
Pray let me have the throne of this republic now. 
My letter is a pledge of true fidelity.’ 


He had not time to add another word, 
Before the little giant bid again: 


DOUGLAS. 
‘I'll frame a black law for my noble State, 
And drive the negroes into Slavery’s net, 
And snatch the property from every black, 
Whose freedom I have not the power to steal ; 
I’ll be a human hound, and hunt for men, 
Who break their chains, and fly for liberty.’ 


Then Caleb, long in search of honor, came : 
CUSHING. 

Said he, ‘I went to Mexico, and fought 

Beneath the shadow of a damsel fair; 

I sent 2 ‘ crusher’ to my native State, 

I’ve washed the free-soil from my hard white hands, 

I know a few words in four languages, 

I’ve talents and a noble head of hair, 

Ill condescend to be your President.’ 


Just then the petit prodigy came forth again : 
DOUGLAS. 

*Sanhedrim of the South! once more I bid; 

Now I will steal Nebraska from the North, 

And break the sacred seal of compromise, 

Give ample room for Slavery to grow, 

Spurn Northern measures, and cut Northern men, 

Spit in the tranquil face of Liberty, 

And cleave the saucy cap which crowns her head.’ 


Prence left the chair he could not fill, and said : 

* Not I, but Marcy, cut off Bronson’s head ; 

Here on my knees, with ashes on my pate, 

I do recant the soft things I have said, 

And promise to be hard forevermore. 

I would enslave Nebraska, and New Hampshire too, 
And be a slave myself, to prove my loyalty.’ 


Just then, an avalanche of indignation fell 
From an insulted nation on their heads, 
And buried them in everlasting slime. 
It was an avalanche of freemen’s votes, 
Which rolled from granite hills and mountains green. 
ee 
From the National Era. 
THE HASHISH. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER, 
Of all the Orient lands can vaunt 
Of marvels with our own competing, 
The strangest is the Hashish plant, 
And what will follow on its eating. 


What visions to the taster rise, 

Of Dervish or of Almeh dances, 
Of Eblis, or of Paradise, 

Set all aglow with Houri glances! 


The Molla and the Christian dog 

Clap the same pipe beneath their noses; 
The Muezzin climbs the synagogue, 

The Rabbi shakes his beard at Moses ! 


The Arab by his desert well 

Sits choosing from some Caliph’s daughters, 
And hears his single camel’s bell 

Sound welcome to his regal quarters. 


The Koran reader makes complaint 
Of Shitan dancing on and off it; 
The robber offers arms; the saint 
Drinks tokay, and blasphemes the Prophet. 


Such scenes that Eastern plant awakes; 
But we have one ordained to beat it— 

The Hashish of the West, that makes 
Or fools or knaves of all who eat it. 


It makes the merchant class, with ware 
And stock in trade, his fellow-sinners; 
And factory lords, with equal care, 
Regard their spindles and their spinners. 


The preacher eats, and straight appears 
His Bible in a new translation; 

Its angels, negro-overscers, 
And haven itself a snug plantation, 


For seraph songs he takes the bark, 

The bay of blood-hounds Northward setting; 
The planter for a patriarch, 

With servants of his own begetting. 


The noisiest Democrat, with ease, 
It turns to Slavery’s parish beadle; 
The shrewdest statesman eats, and sees 
Due Southward point the polar needle! 


The man of peace, about whose dreams 
The sweet millennial angels cluster, 
Tastes the mal weed, and plots and schemes, 
A noisy Cuban fillibuster! 


The Judge partakes, and sits, ere long, 

Upon his bench a railing blackguard; 
Decides, off-hand, that right is wrong, 

And reads the ten commandments baekward ! 


Oh, potent plant! so rare a taste 
Has never Turk or Gentoo gotten; 
The hempen Hashish of the East 
Is powerless to our Western Cotton. 
wees 
COMPORT IN NATURE, 
Art sick ?—art sad ?—art angry with the world? 
Do all friends fail thee? Why, then, give thyself 
Unto the forests and the ambrosial fields : 
Commerce with them and with the eternal sky. 
Despair not, fellow. He who casts himself 
On Nature’s fair bosom, and draws food, 
Drinks from a fountain that is never dry, 
The Poet haunts there: Youth that ne’er grows old 
Dwells with her and her flowers; and Beauty sleeps 
In her most green recesses, to be found 
By ell who seek her truly. 


THE LIBERATOR. 


(Reported for the Philadelphia Register.) 
GREAT DEBATE ON THE BIBLE, 
BETWEEN MR. JOSEPH BARKER, OF OHLO, AND 
REV. DR. BERG, OF PHILADELPHIA. 
[contixvepD.]) 


FOURTH EVENING. 

{At six o’clock, an immense crowd had gathered at 
the doors of Concest Hall. When the doors were open- 
ed, it flowed in. The seats were filled in a few minutes, 
Several conversations between individuals of different 
opinions attracted the attention of those who sat near. 
One of them grew very animated. Cries of ‘ Louder!’ 
‘Get on the platform!’ &¢. One of Mayor Gilpin’s 
police stilled the rising disorder. } 

Quarter past seven. 

Moperator Ittman—According to the arrangement, 
Mr. Barker wil] now commence. 








nature in his heart, would volunteer to surrender his 
young daughters to a fate more horribly revolting than 
burying alive, or sacrificing them as a burnt offering. 

There are other statements in Genesis, which physiol- 
ogy forbids us to accept as true. One of them is the 

t, in the nineteenth chapter, of the parentage oi 
Moab and Ben-Ammi. 

I will now give you a few specimens of contradictory 
statements in the New Testament. Matthew xxvii. 44, 
says: 

* The thieves, also, which were crucified with him, cast 
the same in his teeth.” 

But we find in Luke that only one of the thieves did 
80. 

* And one of the malefactors which were hanged, rail- 
ed on him, saying, Ifthou be the Christ, save thyself and 
us. But the other auswering, rebuked him, saying,’ &c. 
—Luke xxii, 59. 

We find an equally glaring contradiction in the case 
of Judas. Matthew says: 


‘ Then Judas, which had betrayed him, when he saw 
that he was condeumed, repented himself and brought 








Mr. Barker—(Profound silence.) As my opponent 
appears to have the impression that I have not observed | 
the true order of this debate, I wish to remark, that the | 
| question is two-fold : 
| 1, Is the Bible of divine origin? 2. Are its contents, 
| when received as of divine authority, salutary, or inju-| 
| rious? With respect to the first, those who maintain | 
| the affirmative appeal first to internal, second, to ex. 
| ternal evidence. | 

If my opponent had opened the debate, he would have | 
stated the nature of the internal evidence, and present- | 
ed you with specimens of it. It fell to my lot, however, | 
to open. He did not lead, but I led. It was my duty | 
to inquire whether there was any thing in the contents | 
or style of the Bible, which showed it to be of human’ 
production. I did so, and found mach that was erro-| 
neous or blasphemous; many contradictory representa- 
tions of God, much bad morality, many evil examples | 





| innocent viood. And they said, Whut is that to us? pin 
' thou to that. 
| the temple, and departed, and went, and hanged himself, } 


again the thirty pieces of siiver to the chief priests and 
elders, saying, I have sinned in that 1 have betrayed the 


And he cast down the pieces of silver in 


And the chief priests touk the silver pieces, and sai 

is not lawful for to put them into aoe —s 
it isthe price of blood. And they took counsel, and 
brought with them the potter's field, to bury strangers 
in. Wherefore, that ficld is called the field of blood 
unto this day. Then was fulfilled that which was spoken 
by Jeremiah, the prophet.’ 





Now, mark you, there is no such passage or any sim- 
ilar one in Jeremiah, but there is one something like it 
in Zachariah, but it iso prophecy, saying, 

_* And they took the thirty pieces of silver, the price of | 
him that was valued, whom they of the children of Israel | 


did value; and gave them for the potter’s field, as the | 
Lord appointed me.’"—Matthew xxvii. 3-10. 


Ilere we find that Judas took the pieces of silver to_ 


presented as good ones; and many other matters al-! the chief priests and elders, that he cast them down, and | 
ready referred to. Under each head, I presented speci-| went and hanged himself, and that the chief priests | 
mens, I have not deviated one hair’s breadth from this, bought with the money the potter’s field. But a very| 
line of inquiry, except to notice the objections of Dr. different story is told in the first chapter of Acts. I will | 
Berg. Iam bound to pursue the same course to-night, read the passage : 

shen [ expect to close the first part of this debate. On | ‘Men and brethren, this scripture must needs evil 
Monday night, I expect to take up the external evi-| been fulfilled, which the Holy Ghost, by the mouth cf 
dences. My opponent will probably give his views on | David, spake before concerning Judas, which was guide| 


the same subject, and it will.be my duty to follow with | 1“: raat took Jesus. For he was numbered with us, | 
such remarks as his may require. Ng ‘ha Serane Spee et ne ministry. Now this man} 
: | purchased a field with the reward of iniquity; and fall-| 

At the close of my iast speech, [ was on the Bible ne-| ing headlong, he burst asunder in the midst and all his' 
count of the Deluge, and of the Ark commanded to be, bowels gushed out. And it was known unto all the! 
deniin to ene thd bebe tones | dwellers at Jerusalem; insomuch as that field is called. 


This structure | in their proper tongue, Aeeld hat j 
is said to have been about 159 yards long, 25 wide, and | fjeld of hood. ae aan ; “le =_ that is to say, the/ 
vd . 16, 19. 


16 deep; and divided into three stories. According to | Now, here are palpable contradictions : one says, the 
the best calculations, there were about 56,200 cubic yards | 9 :4¢ priests purchased the field, the shies th ot 
the ; id, nat Judas 
inside. In this ewe we be placed— ; | purchased it ; one says that he invested the money in a| 
e 3 an and peak * eight oe in all—with all, purchase of land, and the other that he cast it down in 
¥" ; , lrage rts wren ame ae mk geet ait the temple ; one says that * the field of blood” received 

1 ids etait vice kal its name tee one reason, and the other assigns a reason 

beast, nan a | wholly different ; one says that he hanged himself, and | 
; 3. Enough food for all these birds, beasts, and creep- 11, cthor that Jesus burst asunder, and that all his Sree! 
ing things, for one year and a half. _els gushed out. (Explosion of laughter, and cries at| 


Imagine, if you can, that there were only eight Perm this slip of the tongus.) 


sons to feed, water, and tend halfa million of animals, | Dr. Berg, Judas. 


to keep all clean and well ventilated, and that, for this | \ : 
: : | Mr. Barker, (pleasantly.) It is always well, when an | 
last purpose, there wasin the Ark but one window, a 
- ; : advocate of a cause makes a blunder, that he should 
half yard square, which, if I read the text aright, was ; : ‘ 
’ : 4 : ects, make so big a one as not to mislead anybody. 
kept closed! Then, again, consider that this vast num-| —,y r 4 ‘ i 
= 2 - The few instances I have given will suffice to show an 
ber of living creatures was collected from widely differ- |. s ; 2 ee 
. : : imperfectness in the Bible narrative which is wholly in- 
ent climates, temperate, tropical and arctic, and that : . shit A tie 
’ $ compatable with the idea of its divine origin. 
their natural food was to be found only in the places ea x 
; : f | The Doctor appears to have misunderstood what I| 
where they lived. It must have taken time for Noah’. A } 
3 aoe , Said about death-bed scenes. I said that I had seen 
to travel and collect them from districts perhaps twelve s z i eg ¥ 
: Infidels die calm, and Chrivtians die full of h A| 
thousand miles apart, and to gather together the proper case of this latter kind } find edi 
: : ase of this li sind he may find re : 
food, and stow it away. As many of the animals were RRR eae ap Spe. | 
¢ P An excellent lady, upon whose last moments I waited, | 
oarniverous, he must have had to provide a great num- |. .. re * : 
‘ died in agonizing fear of the future, Some diseases affect 
ber of others for their sustenance. Are there not strong ; ee ¢ tH 
: pees : the mind more than others, as delirium tremens, in which 
marks of improbability in all this? Are not these facts, TESS ries 
: the sufferer imagines himself pursued by demons, which | 
as recorded, not only improbable, but . hag 2 } 
ary > s seek to drag him into a fiery gulf. But, certainly, the 
Could half a million of birds, beasts, and creeping : a GE 2 M 
i 7 : : ordinary Christian doctrines, held by the orthodox in| 
things, with their food, have been crowded into the P | 
| regard to the character of God, the devil, and a hell of | 





impossible ? 


a Paradise of shades, where gloomy spirits flitted to and 
‘sro in silent joylessness. He says, too, that the heathen 
havea hell! Does heaccept this conclusion of human 
reason? Does he believe in retribution in another world 
—a doctrine usually scouted by infidels? He has seen 
infidels die in peace, because their God is not malignant ; 
and yet he assures us, almost in the same breath, that 
their God never forgives sin! He has taken infinite 
pains to prove to us that infidels have no Saviour! I 
have shown before how some of their leaders have died, 
by statements authenticated as well as facts can be ; 
how they left this world in borror and trembling despair. 
They hoped for nothing after the breath was out of the 
body. Itis true, as he says, that the transgression of 
physical laws is always followed by the penalty. Outof 
his own mouth is he condemned, for moral evil must be 
punisbed ander the same law, and by the same analogy. 
(Applause.) On théir own ground, infidels are doomed 
to hell, for their God never forgives sin! Their own 
champion has proved the existeuce of a heil. (Applause. ) 
Blessed be God, say we, who has given us the doctrine 
of salvation by grace! Jesus Christ has brought life 
and immortality out of the shades of heathen doubt, and 
has made a light to shine on the black midnight of un- 
assisted reason. 
My opponent quoted part of a hymn, and, by quoting 
a very small part, grossly perverted its meaning. 1 
will read it. It is No. 201, in the old Methodist hymn- 
book. 
* Part of thy name divinely stands 
On all thy creatures writ.” 


This he quoted ; but he did not quote the next verse, 
which, in allusion to the Bible, says: 

* Here the whole Deity revealed.’ 

True, part of the attributes of God can be learned from 
nature ; but the question between us is, whether all of 
them can. Had he quoted the whole hymn, it would have 
been seen to bear me out. (Applause.) My opponent 
would have found that the good old Methodist hymus do 
not sustain his theology now as they once did, (Laugh- 
ter and loud applause. ) 

My opponent rejects the doctrine of the atonement. 
Well, he accepts human reason as a sufficient guide. It 
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losophy and science. He has an opportunity, by solving 
it, to sustain his reputation. Let us see if he can make 
more impression on it than his coadjutors, who have 
long been hammering on it with their little mallets. 
Better do this than take a geological fossil, and attempt 
to batter down the Bible with it, as Samson slew the 
Phiiistines with the jaw-bone of an ass. (Vociferous 
applause.) I assert, without fear of contradiction, that 
there is not, in the whole world, an infidel that believes— 
(Cry of ‘Time up.’ Dr, Berg took his seat amid long- 
continued and hearty applause.) 
GOD. 

It will be universally admitted that we cannot logi- 
eully, rationally, scientifically speak of a conception of 
which we can form in our minds no consistent image. 
To speak so, would be to use vacant words, dead, with- 
out ideas. 

When we cognize our own individuality, we image 
ourselves as distinguished from and related to other be- 
ings and things; we perceive our finiteness. In exact 
proportion as we withdraw ourselves from the finite, the 
limited, we become unaware of our individuality, and 
tend to fusion and unconsciousness. 

Our conscious individuality resides, then, entirely, 
in our finiteness, and cannot logically be conceived of 
without it. 

We cannot conceive of the existence in any being of 
a conscious individuality, differing in kind from our own. 
If, therefore, God is Infinite, and not Finite, he cannot 
be conscious of limitation; he cannot have conscious 
individuality and personality apart from Man. For 
myself, I accept Christ literally, when he claims to 
be God, and asserts the same possibility for every human 
being. God means, Highest Good, Purest Love, Per- | 
fect Wisdom; and these are yet-to-be the Realized Life 
and Essence of EVERY MAN. F. S.C. 

yo Eh Bek MESS 
THE REFORMER’S HOPE. 

When a great snow-storm occurs, and the earth is 
covered many feet deep with the chill substance, piled 
up here and there into huge drifts, some brave boy at- 
tempts to cut little paths around human dwellings. He | 





has guided the heathen, Will he accept their conclu- | jg well nigh discouraged at the task before him, for 
sions? If so, he must accept the atonement, for the even the mighty ‘steam-horse’ meets more than his, 
heathen have always felt the need of sacrifice. But be) match during the wintry season, and is often brought 
rejects what they believe, and stands a living witness | ¢9 9 dead stand in some snow-bank. But the brave boy 
of the insufficiency of natural reason to guide us to pos- ) toils on, comforting himself with the thought that the, 
itive trath. (Applause.) Behold how pride is in con-' days are fast approaching when that ‘ calorie engine.’ 
flict with doubt! How necessary it is that Jesus should | 9} Sol, will melt away the dreary waste of white, and 
say to the troubled heart, Peace, be still! The Chris-! the earth be clad in beautiful green again. 

tian’s soul is hushed in its triumph, because his heart} §o, when a great flood of pa and injustice sweeps 
is stayed upon God. (Applause.) I have shown from | across the land, and the knowledge and practice of the 
his own mouth, that despisers are without God and deyil seem to cover the earth as the waters cover the 
without hope in the world. He may say that he has| mighty deep, ranning up here and there into huge 
seen infidels die happy. It may beso. No one will’ waves of wicked laws, some gallant reformer tries to 
dispute his assertion. But it sometimes happens that keep out the surges of sin from human dwellings. He 
he asserts on two opposite sides, and we are then | js well nigh discouraged at the task before him, for 
puzzled which one to take. (Laughter, applause, and even those strong life boats of love and truth, Moses, 
a few hisses.) I'll deal kindly with him, and take’ Socrates, Jesus, have been wrecked when they attempt- | 
whatever he holds now, hoping for grace to him, that! ed to ride the boisterous ocean of wrong that appears. 
he may get something better, and grow to believe that | ready to swallow up every right and privilege. But the 
the Bible is the true word of the living God. He has gallant reformer toils on, comforting himself with the 
seen infidels die with calmness. What is their calmness | thought that some day the Sun of Righteousness will) 








but a stupid torpor, but the quiet of the strong delusion 


which, on account of their rejection of the truth, they | 
have been allowed to fall into, that they may perish? 
Their consciences are seared as with a hot iron. The 
scornful manner in which he speaks of justification by 
faith proves the truth of the Scripture eclaration, that 
to the Jews, the cross is a stumbling-block, and to the 
Greeks, foolishness. (Cry in the audience of ‘Time up.’) 
Dr. Berg (to the Moderator)—My time up? 


surely rise, with healing in its beams, and dry up this, 
flood of error and injustice, converting its wash and, 
slime into rich soil, wherefrom a bountiful harvest of 
welfare shall grow, to gladden mankind. W. S. G. 





From the Pennsylvania Freeman. 


THE DEBATE ON THE BIBLE. 
The discussion on the authority of the Bible, at. 





Moderator Rev. J. Chambers—No, you have several 
minutes more. 
Dr. Berg—Surely, he knows that the Bible considers 


Concert Hall, between Key. J. F. Berg, of this 
eity, and Joseph Barker, of Ohio, closed on Thurs- | 
day evening last, after a continuance of eight eve- 
‘nings. During the whole time, the vast hall was. 


no faith good for anything, unless associated with good | ey wded withan eager multitade—nuinbering from 


works. Ishall not consume time by discussing this 
question. What he says, is not worthy of a serious ref- 
utation before a Christian community. Any child that 
has sat under the teachings of a Christian pulpit knows 


| 2000 to 2500 persons—each paying an admittance 
of 12} cents every evening, dad on some evenings | 
| it is said that hundreds went away, unable to ap 
proach the door; nor did the interest appear to, 
flag among the hearers to the last. 





— 
but firm protest was responded to b : 
with hearty applause. im ¥ the audiencg 


Whenever Miss Stone fulfils her intention of 














visiting Philadelphia again. we Anticipate for p AN 
a cordial welcome and an appreciative heari ier 
Penn. Freeman. ng.— I 
‘ee 
Burning of a Steamer.—The s:eamor Eao! w 
bound from Columbus to Apalachicola, was ‘eaait “y in ad 
streyed by fire on Monday, together with ] 200 1 i > w 
cotton. Four negroes also perished in the Whey ph porta 
_ Death of Missionaries.—Three female Mis eg 
sionaries af the American Baptist Missionary C “5 relati 
have recently deceased—Mrs. RoseJof the mies, be dir 
Arracan, British Burmba, and Mrs. Shermer and M : 

Crocker, of the mission to the Bassas, West Africa * x 
within a year of their resllence. ee rote 
oo The Mississippi was frozen hard at & . 
Louis on the 21st. The Intelligencer says thousan is t i 


persons were crossing on the ice, and’ that 
hogs, sleighs, wagons, and everything move 
and repassed from ditylight to dark in 
cessant stream, 


droves of 


He prgsed 
a Coustant, in. 


A Sad Winter.—A cotemporary says ths 
war on the Danube—cholera in Eng! and—conflac . a 
at home—wrecks on the sea—have given to the te a 
winter a pre-eminence among disastrous etand mm 


C Mrs. Landreaux has recovered a verdies 
of $20,000 against the New Orleans Railroad. is net 
suit for damages in the death of her husband. ° ra 

6G There died at Moscow, on the 11th of Oc 
tober, a certain Peter Sosnowsky, aged 122 years 4 
month, and 25 days. % ati: 


Slave Trade in Cuba—The number of slaves 
landed in Cuba in each year between 1887 and 184) 
inclusive, and during each of the past three years’ 





Year. Slaves Imported. Year. Si; mported 
1887 12,246 1470 pore, 
1888 10,495 THES adh woes 
1839 10,995 1852 oncha’s yr. 2, , 
1840 10,104 1853 8 4 


wie 

Cay It ought to be stated that the Stewardess 
of the Staffordshire, who was lost in the ship, is said 
some of the survivors to have shown heroic courage set 
wonderful presenoe of mind. She was urgent to “a 
the Captain saved, worked hard at the pumps rt te 
reeve, probably actually did reeve anew, the tiller a 
after they parted, and exhibited bravery, coolness er 
ready-mindedness, which, had they heen possessed a 
imitated by others, might, possibly, have saved the live 
of most, if not of all on board. fe 















DIES A? 
An earn 
aarter of 
gerved in | 
Ta bors wit! 
assumin 
is occasik 
a single 
y aim to 
~ You shall 
Blavery, its 
Of necess 


The Rescuers of the Passengers of the S 
Francisco.—The following amounts have been sybsor| 
ed in the cities designated, for the purpose of reward: 
the captains and cvews of the ships Three Bells af 
Antarctic, and the bark Kilby :— eine 


Hy 
° 


space assigned to the Ark? Suppose each pair of ani- 
mals, and their food, could have been accommodated 
in one cubic yard, the Ark would have been ten times 
too smal]. Buta pair, or seven pairs of certain ani- 
mals, with their food—elephants, for example—would 
have occupied half the Ark. In the dimensions given, 
it was not possible to find room for one fiftieth part of 
all species of animals and their food. The science of 


ferent species. 
imals, including lions, tigers, elephants and eattle, shut 


. Zoology has already discovered more than 100,009 dif-) 
Imagine, I repeat, half a million of an-| 


fire and brimstone, cannot but tend to awaken fears in| 
_ delicate organizations. Dr. Berg thinks that all have) 
sinned, and that if my doctrine of no remission of the | 
penalty of sin is true, Infidels must always be looking | 
forward to a fearfal retribution in the world to come.— | 
The inference is not well drawn, for there may be such 
a thing as suifering the penalty in the present life. If 
@ man will continue to sin, he will suffer; butif he cease 
| to sin and amend his ways, so as to bring them to con- 
| form with the laws of his existence, he will be happy. 


f : : | My opponeat has read to you dreadful accounts of the 
up inthe Ark, and only eight persons to take care of last momentsof Paine and Newport. But are they true? 

it taal a ale ' ry i ; 
and feed te keep the Ark sweet and clean, and Ks ,| We have no proof of it. Religious partizans do not al- 
tilate it through a window generally kept shut !! ‘| ways speak t-uth. Every reformer has been abused by 
Even the Christian geologists give up the common sto-| The priests of his day called Christ a blas- 


: t | the clergy. 
. ry anale . 
ry asimprobable. Professor Hitchcock says: | phemer, a wine-bibber, a child of the devil. Nor will 


(Here Mr. Barker read from Prof. Hitchcock's * Ge-| the Doctor believe the many stories told by the Catholic 
ology of Religion,’ a passage alleging the same difficul-| authors against Luther. Has he good proofs of those 
ties above urged, and the additional one, that a flood of charges against Paine? They sounded to me like slan- 

height named would have taken eight times more} ders, Men do not make formal speeches to dying men, 
water than there is now on the surface of the earth. though they may write them. The author of the account 
The reporter has not been able to procure the book.] _ is evidently full of prejudice. For my part, I never 

Dr. J. Pye Smith, an eminent English geologist, and, | take the stutement of a zealous Protestant against a 
in this country, Dr. Harris, Prof. St. John, and num- Catholic, or of a zealous Catholic against a Protestant. 
bers of others, concur in rejecting the common account, Iam no pactizan of Thomas Paine, but I have read his 
as not only improbable, but impossible. It must have works, and convinced myself that what Bishop Watson 
required strong arguments to persuade them to risk and Simpson say of them are gross misrepresentations, 
their reputation for orthodoxy, and adopt our view. | and often the veriest falsehoods. If we could get the true 

I will now notice a few more discrepancies in the Old story of Paine’s life and death, we should doubtless 
Testament, and then pass to the New. I said, last find they have been more foully misrepresented than his 
night, that Genesis bears all the marks of a compila- writings. It is well known that there are persons who 
tion, that its materials are discordant, and it gives sev- earn their living by writing stories about the death-bed 
eral different names to the Supreme Being. Whatdoes scenes of infidels and similar subjects. There are large 
it say of Abraham? It tells us that he was ‘an hun- establishments who even keep such persons under salary. 
dred years old when his son Isaac was born unto him.’ So far as [ have been able to read the character of Paine, 
(Gen. xxi. 5); that both he and Sarah were old and he was a lover of truth and virtue. He attacked old 
well stricken in years, and it ceased to be with Sarah errors with the determination and power of a true re- 
after the manner of women (Gen. xviii. 2); and Isaac’s former. It were folly to pretend that any human being 
birth is represented as a sort of promised miracle. Paul jg free from imperfection ; but I would be false to my 
attributes it to Abraham’s faith. He says of him, in own convictions, did I not declare that I consider Thom- 
Romans, fourth chapter : | as Paine one of the great benefactors of our race. (4p- 

* Who against hope believed, _ he bee 2 toe plause and hisses.) 

: of many nations, according to that which was $a 4s 
ca omg Shall Aonpre Se. AGd belig net, weak teh, DET Anee remnant peeneacnpiess) ; 
faith, he considered not his own body now dead, when, is sometimes well when the smoke of battle has cleared 
he was about an hundred years old, neither yet the away, to look at the practical results, before renewing 
deadness of Sarah's aga mote ge = at ~ the contest. Before proceeding in the positive argument 

) ‘ ief; bv as strong in f : i 

r a at Me * baa. hy ~a d being fully paieaat ed 08 the internal evidence of the Scriptares, I proper to 

that what He had promised, He was able also to per- sumup& few points already established. I would re- 

form.’ | mark Ist, that the truth of the Bible does not rest on 
the ability of any human advocate ; and that it might 

Epistle to the Hebrews : | be impossible for any intellect to explain all its pages, 

* And therefore sprang there even of one, and him as for they are based on the wiedom of God and not of 7 
good as dead, so many as the stars of the sky in mul-| My opponent’s mode of arguing isextremely unphiloso- 


And the same apostle tells us of Abraham, in his 


titude, and as the sand which is by the sea-shore inuu- 


‘phical. He has no broad and satisfactory views, ex- 


that no faith justifies, unless it is united with works.| Qf the merits of the question or the argument, 
How then pARE my opponent say the contrary? (Ap-) it does not come within the scope of a strictly anti- 
plause. Cries of question—question—go on—and a few! slavery paper to speak, but we eannot forbear to 
hisses.) I am sticking to the question; and if I don’t, | notice the contrast in the manner and bearing of | 
(cries of question,) I only follow my opponent. pate: the two debaters, and the two mere among the 
tion! Turn him out! Let’s have Noah’s Ark! A| ®™dience- Mr. Barker uniformly bore hiaself as! 


. : ‘ a gentleman, courteously and respeetfully toward | 
storm of shouts and hisses, and great disorder.) his oppenent, and with the dignity becoming his 


Mr. Barker—I hope no man who calls himself a friend | position, and the solemnity and importance of the 
of mine—(Take your seat, Barker! And shure, outh/ question, We regret that we cannot say the same | 
with him? Laughter, and the audience subsided. of Dr. Berg, who at times seemed to forget the ob- | 
sie more int since aig gomeerbe ie adghrend 

Dr. Berg—I would proceed a offer the proof whieh | though less logical than Mr. Barker, but he wasted | 
lies in rich profusion around this part of my subject;) }js time and strength too often on personalities | 
but to what end? It would be more logical in my oppo-| and irrelevant matters. [is personal inuendoes 
nent to refute the positive evidence I have offered, than and epithets, his coarse witticisms, and a hearing | 
to confine himself to negations and insulated objectione. | that seemed to us more arrogant than Christian, | 

: may have suited the vulgar and the intolerant, 
He argues foregone conclusions. In another mode, be among his party, but we believe these things won | 
would find something worthy of the ability for which he) him no respect from the calm and thinking por-! 
enjoys a reputation. He renews objections again and | tion of the audience, while we know that they | 
again answered. Does the sun give no light or heat, | grieved and offended some intelligent and candid | 
because the telescope can desery spots on its surface? [| mendes apie, mW Be with os: aoe = : | 
‘ ’ } ata iristians and clergymen had | 
do not deny that there are some parts of the Bible ob-| jv ned that men whom they regard as heretics and! 


secure, some mysteries that cannot be explained. Bat) infidels have not forfeited their claims to the respect | 
what then? This very fact is evidence that there is no and courtesies of social life, by their errors of opin-| 
fraud. In any communieation of the Infinite to the Fi-, ion, and that insolence and arrogance, contemptuous | 
nite, we might anticipate mystery. And are there no, neers and impeachment of motives and character, 
mysteries in Nature? Will he tell me how the grass. toward such men, are not effective means of grace 


P | for their enlightenment and conversion 
> ' . tee? e " , . 
grows? how the planets are kept in their orbits? We) 4 mong the audience, there was a large number 


cannot reason with certainty of God as we ean of man. | of men, wio also lost their self-control in their dis- 
We can explain the works of man, but not of God. The like to Mr. Barker's views, and he was often inter- 
mass of Christians who have had experience of God, rupted, and sometimes checked in his argument, 
have found their souls satisfied with the Bible. This, | by hisses, groans, sneers, vulgar cries, and clamor, 
in itself, is strong collateral evidence of its truth. To. sede toes, tperbe 2 nee dea +: and repeated 
appreciate the Bible, there is necessary, not only of a Lr sinstebaiie eink oAcescurn of noua anit, 
cireful stuily of its contents, butanimpartialone, Un-| hand, Dr, Berg was heard with general quiet by his 
happily, infidels approach it with so much prejudice, that, opponents, and greeted with clamorous applause 
they wrest the truth to their own destraction. They | by his friends, who seemed to constitute # large 
approach it with a foregone determination to disbelieve. ™Jerity of the audience, and to feel that the 


: ., | triumph of their cause, like the eapt f Jeric! 
Instead of a humble desire to Jearn the truth, they wish ’ pture of Jericho 
$e eavil'ad the doctrine, y | of old, depended upon the amount of noise made. 


: They veil the'r ne to all At the close of the debate, a series of resolutions | 
perception of the truth. Now, it is impossible to ex-| was introduced by a gentleman present, extolling | 
plain light to the blind ; he willdeny the sun, moon and the Bible, and commending Dr. rg's defence ha 
stars, because he cannot see them. (Applause.) He 1, and was adopted by the audience. A very fair | 


stands there, his face turned upward, winking and | #nd pretty full report of the debate has been pub- 
blinking at the heavens, in a perverse desire to substi- lished in the Daily Register, and since issued entire | 


i tra, r i i 
tate sight See Scith.' You wight doeell: devant epon n an extra, and we understand it has met with an) 


immense sale. We believe also that it is to be 
the melody of music to the deaf. What avail millions | published in pamphlet. 
of witnesses, millions from al! quarters of the globe,who . 
have found joy in believing? They differ from him, LUCY STONE IN PHILADELPHIA. 
and, therefore, he denies, Hie miserable negations are) fics Stone lectured, as announced, on the Rights 
a substitute for argument—his cavils an offset to all) of Woman, in the Musical Fund Hall, on Saturday 
positive proof. The Gospel has no power to penetrate, evening. We have rarely, if ever, seen a larger, 
nor practical holiness to soothe and comfort his heart. more respectable, or more attentive audience gath- 


He breaks the brightest link of the golden chain which | ate to sar a on oop ci and aay = ; while 
binds him to his Maker. The hopes of the Christian he | “p>, Os’ CmInENt and eloquent Hterary ‘eeturers 
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New York, €17 95) bolitionist 
Boston, G19 ban can ha 
Philadelphia, 2,0) blic senti 
Baltimore, 2,110) ed ultim 
New York Corn Exchange, 4.009 
d good. 
Total, $34,479 “Bater—ha: 
Besides the above sum, they are to have silver tryp  Potoriety of 
pets from the Legislature of the State of New Yoo qualifiec 
medals from the Marine Society ef Boston, gold ayr oo thvone ; 
boxes from the corporation of the city of Now York. - 
medals from the Massa-husetts Humane Society, sone the evens 
appropriate testimonial from the Board of Trade » ied, not w 
eens is soe oe mr upon, and we thip: b excite pri 
something handsome wiil yet be done by the nat 
‘ some Y_ the national e, in orde 
Legislature at Washington.—.Vew York Hera ; ° 
8 6 Herald, on ever de 
Winter in Europe.—FEngland, France an} y be left: 
Beigiam were visited by a snow storm abont the Is I accept | 
of Januery, equal in severity, it would seem, i¢ d utter dis 
that experienced in this neighborhood, on the 2vth and ; e 
80th of December. The railroads in England and on ome ES, sp 
the Continent were covered up, and all traffic on sone jorthy. 
of them interrupted for one or more days. The storm Represent 
is spoken of as nearly unprecedented in severity in Eng. the most ¢ 
land. Throughout northern Europe, the winter thus a 
far, is reported to have been very severe. pene nt ' 
are tively dire 
Fire in Quebee—The Parliament House in ailants as 
Quebec was entirely destroyed by fire last week. Port 1 
, i Pt 3 y ure sophy, they 
of the valuable Library was saved ; but the Historie d 
Society’s Library and apparatus was almost entity 4 = the 
destroyed. The insurance on the buildings, £80,(0; hatical, dis 
on the Provincial Library, £6000, It is not kuom § d irreverer 
which insuranoe offices are jusers. ~ Megzestions c 
Sad news from St. Thomas.—By the schoon [Bggel! good evi 
er Flash, which arrived at New York, Feb. Ist, fon (QqgMB4 light for 
St. Thomas,- we learn that the Cholera was raging an Jesus; | 
fiercely there. From the Ist of January to the Tet, hs and pri 
there were fifteen hundred persons died, mostly blacks : 
i , rae Satan 





te Altend to your Teeth! 
J. 8. ROCK, M.D. 
DENTIST, 
(LATE FROM PIILADFLPHIA,) 


NNOUNCES to the ctiizens of Boston and vicinity, 
that he is located at No. 210 Huayover Sraem, 


n, it is not 
there is no 
bss, stillit s 
ms to wan 
If in the s; 
orious, subl 
Let me def 


BOSTON, where he will perform operations pertanrg allenge any 


to his profession, in the most scientific and durable mau- he 
ner, and on terms within the reach of all. : 
A beautiful silver Medal, and a heavy gold Penel, American 
have been awarded for his beautiful specimens of Arti nong self-ey 
r 


ficial Teeth. 
From the numerous testimonials we have recei'tl, 
we select the fullowing :— 


ual; that tl 
in inalienat 
» and the | 


* We have seen several specimens of Artificial Teeth, bolitionist 
manufactured hy Dr. J. 8. Rock, which, for beauty 6 nist. 
workmanship, and elegance of finish, will equal, if ra ery form—s 
surpass, any specimens that we have ever seen, 1! 9 to a thing— 


Doctor has a high reputation as a Surgeon Dentist. — rish these 
Daily News. hey who desi 

* The Artificial Teeth manu‘actured by Dr.J. 8 Reh, ry, unless [ 
for beauty and durability, will vie with any that "8 | 


have ever seen.’— Ledger. Bive the lic 
‘The Artificial Teeth manufactured by Dr. ISR ck, pod, and tos 
exhibit taste and judgment in their manulicure ~ con or a hh 
Daily Sun. tify any se 
* The Artificial Teeth manufactured by Dr. Rock, sf y interest, | 
quite superior.’—Suxday Dispatch. ; y object, ¢ 
‘Dr, Rock manufactures the most splendi l tee ke another 

of Artificial Teeth that we have ever belell. +)? 2 
ribe tothe D 


Tribune. fags 4 . 

Dr. J. S. Rock performs all operations apperts"3 PB" liberty is 
to his profession in a skilful manner, hisferas ae” & man being, 
erations are easy, which speak volumes in his fare ll give that 





Mercury. t know how 
Boston, February 10, 2 ee ee 10 not know 
ne time. [ 
$1000. Pe oose to stan 
N the receipt of $1, (post pail.) Twill “0 Band. If, » 

a pleasist 4 


structions necessary for engaging in 
and honorable pursuit, in which any young ; 
ergy can realize a profit of from $3 to SI) pe 


inciples, this 
¢ its examp! 


man of eB 








sserabia” sak: 13: | haustive of thé subject, but continues to urge insulated 
However, we find that Abraham and Sarah lived otjections. 2d. He produces again and again matters 
many years after. Sarah lived long enough to see which mny be considered settled, after the overwhelm- 
Isaac grow to be some forty or fifty years of age; she ing array of evidence in their favor. Lhaveshown you 
was 127 years old when she died. Abraham survived that he cannot tell you the name of the God he worships, 
her. Now, it was hardly to be expected, that a man without quoting the Bible he rejects. The word ‘* God- 
who, nearly half a century before, is said to have been | pead,’ quoted by him from the first chapter of Romans, 
* as good as dead,’ and whose having a son at that time to show that his attributes may be learned from nature, 
is mentioned as miraculous, should marry again. Yet) js used by the Apostle simply to denote ~<.” of the 
we read, in Gen. xxv., the following: Divice nature, in opposition to the polyt n of anti- 
‘Then again Abraham took a wife, and her name was quity. The light of nature is insufficient to enable us to 
Keturah. And she bore him Zimran, and Jokshan, | discover many of the attributes of Jehovah, Without 
and Medan, and Midian, and Ishbak, and Shuah.’ | the aid of revelation, nature is but a succession of enig- 
Here is a numerous family for a man fifty years af-| mas which no human ingenuity can unravel, before 
ter he was ‘asgood as dead,’ and yet 20 mention is) which human science is silent. Without the Bible, man 
made of a miracle! cannot tell who made him. How can he know without 
And again, we are told that Lot is a righteous man. it, the immortality of the soul? Neither Plato, nor So- 
Notwithstanding this endorsement of his character, we | crites, nor Cicero, could solve the problem. They hoped 
find that when the men of Sodom compassed his house) it might be so. Cicero declared that though he fondly 
round, and demanded, for the basest of purposes, the! hoped he would live beyond the tomb, the sight of death 
two strangers that tarried with him, Lot went forth never failed to fill him witha shuddering dread of anni- 
among them, told them that he had two virgin daugh-| hilation. Revelation alone cannot dispel the gloom that 
ters, and offered to surrender these, instead of the stran-| hangs over the portals of the other world. 
gers! The story is inconecivable, I will not say that) My opponent speaks of the heaven of all nations. The 
no righteous man would do this; but I will say, that) heathen have no heaven. Withall their attainments in 


cshanet -apiphosiants he stigneie Ahan tp tha Seaddnens of the country have often spoken here to much 
of an amiable but foolish fanatic. Here, again, he il- 
lustrates the truth of Scripture; he cannot appreciate 
these things, because they are spiritually discerned, 
There are certain marks which ought to convinee in- 
filels that the attributes of God are to be found only in 
his revelation. Even infidels are compelled to borrow 
the name and attributes of God from its pages. Why 
do they believe in one God, and not in many? Why do 
they prefer Deism to Polytheism? They may learn his 
power and wisdom from Nature: but how will they learn 
from it his mercy, truth, justice, eternity, and omni- 
presence ? I see sickness in the world, and that bitter 
streams mingle with every fountain of pleasure. How 
can they, by the light of Nature; reconcile this with Di- 
vine mercy ? I see oppression ; the rightceous languish, 
5 and the tyrant is prosperous; the wicked flourishes like 
a green bay tree, and the poor man is plunged into dis- 
grace. These are common moral phenomena, as well 


deserving explanation as any of the incidents of nature} 


which all the astrology and geology of infideldom can 
expound. (Applause. ) 

Another point: How were the Jews favored with a 
knowledge of the unity of God, when other nations, 
more advanced in the arts and sciences, were ignorant ? 








no unrighteous man, with any remains of his original ,nowledge, the Elysium of the ancients was nothing bat 
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smaller assemblies. Stronger voices than hers have 
often found it difficult to make themselves heard at 
the extremity of that large hall, but so noiseless 
was the attention, so eager the interest of this 
great multitude, that the speaker’s melodious voice 
seemed to fill the room, and be audible to the most 
distant hearer. 

The lecture, in manner and in thought, evident- 
ly left a very favorable impression upon those pre- 
sent, both toward the speaker and her subject. It 
disappointed, most agreeably, all those who had 
a any credit to the statements and reports of 

oman’s Rights meetings and speeches, spread 
over the country by lying telegraphic reports and 
presses. t 

The whole tendency of the lecture was to excite 
or strengthen in every mind a reverence for truth, 
a love of humanity, a faith in principle, and a 
spirit of progress. 

At the close of her address, Miss Stone stated, 
that after engaging the hall, and advertising her 
meeting, she had sent several complimentary tick- 
ets to colored ladies ; but she had learned, to her 
surprise and mortification, but a few hours before 
the meeting, that these ladies would not be admit- 
ted. She protested against this action as a wrong 
to herself and to them, declar'ng that, in other lec- 
tures, which she intimated she would give here at 
some future time, she would seek a hall into which 








Here is a problem worthy of my opponent’s boasted phi 


her colored sisters would go with her. This modest 








This is no humbug. IT have been engaged in ete og those princi 
ness for the two past yerrs, an I have realized a te v3 ilty inconsis: 
$1500 per year, and am still following it with me" 
ing success. I have a number of young mer — Unequal ons 
in various parts of the South and West, Wie penis rf rty and th 
king a large salary for themselves, and a fur ne of ore than mul 
me. To young men and others out of empiy y crime is, ¢ 
this business offers facilities for money-making oe i i. M > 
ordinary character. It is pleasivnt, honorable, ; th y sing 
available at any time or position in life. tae > and gl; 
Address B. C. LAMBES', | Y. My fans 
Saratogs Springs, New }or* ople abolish: 
February 3. eop4t elt ights of man. 
re eir own stan: 
Sunderland’s New Method of : me 
FOR all forms of Disersts ‘Ww 
Norrition, without mean ke Patty | 
The desire for Narcotics — ing, but n, b 
ed! Available for the Si hat walk to 
Lame, the Deaf avi the ©'y) BaBt my mouth. 
in any part of the comite Pharaoh, a 
st wf —— ~ons = gent, ne a shall 
formaiioer® © C 
Pamphlets of Info - fem d the trust i 
post free, on receipt of one dime, pre-patt. Poe OW go, write j 
New Metuop or Cere, 28 Eliot si., Bester Posed 
January 27. os = That thi 
aie i . ren that Ww 
A New Work for the Public vee HERO the seers, 
PIRIT INTERCOURSE, containing Incident ret ween us rig! 
bt sonal Experience, from notes taken -" ae ny, Mo , 
gating the yew Phenomena of Spirit Thome nication! ue path 
tion ; together with various Spirit Commer | i, I efore us. 
through himself as Mediam. By ogy Cree a te a Bec 
Unitarian Minister at Montague, Mass. sneis & & re this one: 
hy} Nichols & Co. New York: ©. S$. Frar York: M, por 
For sale also by Partridge & Brittan, _ at Har ing ou 
Bela Marsly, 25 Cornbill, and by the Author, : ly, a 
mony Hall, 103 Court st., Boston. Notwithst 
January 13. 
Reformed Medical Practice er Hill at 
, Ne : in, 
R. A. A. GIFFORD having returned t the eon tious d’aslays 
ford, solicits a share of patronage 1 ys. 
munity. 2 ‘ 161 Union street liber ‘ 
Oifice and residence, Nos. 159 and re are there 


New Bedford, Nov. 24. 





